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Goodrich makes the little 
shrimp come clean 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


: Oz HUNDRED and forty million 


pounds is a lot of shrimp but 


that’s what Americans eat every year. 


ow they'll be better tasting, with 


90% of that “shrimpy’’ odor missing. 


Fresh shrimp are quick-frozen for 
shipment. But they won’t keep unless 


the intestinal tract is removed. That's 
4 slow, costly process. 


One company had an idea for a 


‘Machine—a spinning circular saw to 


ice into the shrimp, and a tiny stream 
water under high pressure to wash 
t the intestine exposed by the saw’s 


t. But holding 140,000,000 pounds 


(4 billion shrimp) one at a time 
against a whizzing saw would be an 
expensive operation. 

The company came to B. F. Good- 
rich whose engineers designed a pair 
of moving belts, set in a V, onto which 
the shrimp are dumped direct from 
the fishing boats. Ribs on the belt keep 
the shrimp traveling to the saw. Then 
water washes away the intestine, and 
the cleaned fish still in his shell for 
safer keeping is carried to the quick- 
freezing vats. . 


The belt had to be clean beyond 


question — B. F. Goodrich made it of 


special white non-toxic rubber. It had 
to resist the corrosion of salt water— 


‘Goodrich developed a rubber com- 


pound perfect for the purpose. The V 
method, the corrugations, in fact the 
entire use and design of belts were all 
worked out by B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers, and made the new idea practical. 
It’s one more example of the way 
tubber has helped improve products 
and cut costs. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. ' 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Thus New Departure contributes 
its full measure of support to America’s vital defense 
effort by devoting days and nights to the uninterrupted 
manufacture of the ball bearing of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


WEW DEPARTURE + BIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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War Week 

Admiral William V. Pratt 

Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua 
Cover picture—According to the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s caption on this Acme photo, these are Nip. 
ponese troops in pursuit of ‘“‘the fast-dwindling 
remnants of Chiang’s once-mighty army.” Their 
new moves into Indo-China last week were the 
shortening fuse on a possible new world explosion 


(for story see page 17 and also Admiral Pratt's 
War Week, page 27). 


Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Caliber vs. Millimeters 


How big is “caliber”? And how does it com- 
pare with a millimeter? All these references to 
.50-caliber machine guns, 20-millimeter can- 
nons, etc., are very confusing. 


Artuur WI1s0n 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Caliber” is not a unit of measurement but 
refers merely to the diameter of the bore of the 
gun, which the figure before it expresses in 
inches. Thus a .50-caliber machine gun has a 
bore of 50/100 inch, or Y% inch. The millimeter 
notation indicates bore diameter in_ milli- 
meters. Since 1 millimeter equals rough.) 4/100 
inch, a 20-millimeter cannon is also 30/100 
inch, or .80 caliber. In reverse, a .50-calier gun 
is also 12.7 millimeters. 


PPPPPPPOPDPDODD 
Policing Ships 

We regret that a publication of supposed in- 
ternational intelligence such as yours would 
disillusion the American public with « state- 
ment as misleading as your article in tic Oct. 
27 issue pertaining to ship police by th: Navy 


‘Department. 


For your information, the Americi® }:T- 
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Everybody © 


wants to use it 


at 
CHRISTMAS time! 





Toxes’s a Long Distance telephone bridge from your town 
to the rest of America. It was planned and built to carry the 


traffic of a busy business day — and low toll rates were 
worked out on that basis. 


But once q year, on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
many more people than the telephone bridge can possibly 
accommodate try to use it at the same time. 


Naturally, there are tie-ups and delays. Some folks never 
get on the bridge at all. For that, we’re sincerely sorry. 


And it wouldn’t be sensible to build great amounts of 
expensive facilities that would be used only one or two days 
in the 365. 

What we shall do is to use every circuit we have and put 
on every operator that can be useful — and do the best 
we can. 

Telephone people will be working all through the holli- 
day to make it a happy Christmas. Will you, for your part, 
please be patient if there are delays in reaching your far- 
away friends and relatives? We'll appreciate it. 


iim ® 
LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation ay 




















They ean hear trouble coming 
—but you ean’t? 


Unctz Sam’s unique new aircraft 
detectors can “hear” a plane at in- 
credible distances. Gunners get 
ready. Interceptors take off. 

But the personal, every-day dangers 
that threaten your family usually 
strike suddenly and silently. You 
have no warning — no time to “think 
things over.” You've got to keep your 
home defenses in order all the time! 

Thg safest, surest protection that 
any home can have is life insurance. 
New England Mutual —the First 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America — offers you 


insurance that is flexible enough to 
meet any attack from any direction 
at any time — with unusually liberal 
policy provisions. 

New England Mutual policy- 
holders appreciate this broad protec- 
tion and prove it—by the large 
average policy they purchase and the 
low percentage they lapse. Much of 
their confidence comes from the 
character of the Career Underwriters 
who represent this Company. They’re 
able, experienced, friendly men — 
men you can trust with the vital job 
of setting up your family defenses. 


New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company (ie of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1885 
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chant marine has been the first line of defeng | 


in the conflict now raging. The National Mari. 


time Union has cooperated with the Adminis. 


tration even to the extent of arming and map. 
ning our ships. 

Union crews now have ships’ committees for 
the purpose of self-discipline. May we sugges 
that gun crews which will eventually be placed 
on board will be used solely in protectin the 
ship and its cargo? The gun crews will have a 
full-time job in doing so. As far as the opera. 
tion and discipline aboard ship, the crews are 
capable of discharging their duties as real 
American seamen. 


Puriip NEBELEIN 
Ordinary Seaman 
Deck Department 


Irvine L. Gop 
Able Seaman 
Deck Department 


Joun J. SMITH 
Pumpman 
Engine Departmeni 


E. WiFrep 

Chief Steward 

Stewards Department 
Communications Committee 


S.S. Spencer Kellogg 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Brown Cow 


Over a yeargand a half ago, I attended a 
summer camp in the Pocono Mountains. The 
director, a Philadelphian, one day read to the 
assembled boys a letter from a schoolteacher 
friend of his at that time visiting England in 
which she disclosed a note received by her from 
a poor English boy who had been evacuated 
from London to somewhere in Scotland. The 
letter was the boy’s first impression of coun- 
try life, and it contained the treatise about 
“The Cow” referred to in your magazine on 
Nov. 10 in precisely the same words as that 


-mentioned as the “British Version.” Now I 


read a year and a half later that Minister 
of Health Ernest Brown received the same 
communication just a few days ago. Hither 
the young évacuée is a shrewd publisher or 
a very great believer in his own wit. At 
any rate, it serves to show how a story can 
be kicked around, even across the Atlantic and 
back. 


J. TAytor 
Andover, Mass. 


Your “Cow” story in the Nov. 10 Nsws- 
WEEK startled me. Last April a friend in Aber- 
deen sent me a composition “Birds and Rcasts” 
which she said was “exactly as written by a 10- 
year-old boy evacuated from one of the big 
cities to a country school.” It was also exactly 
as told by Health Minister Brown. 

C. Ja Es 

Washington, D.C. 


Almost as soon as Health Minister /?rown 
told his cow story in perfect.good faith ov Oct. 
29, his secretary was having to apologize that 
“Mr. Brown would never think of stealing any- 
thing—especially from the enemy.” Like News 


WEEK, hundreds of Britishers recognized the 
story as one published in Germany in 1925, Te 
published in The New York Times in 1932 


credited to a Swiss schoolboy, and recurrent 
ever since. 
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HE point about the above pic- 
ture is something that isn’t 
there. 


What’s missing in this steady- 
going Buick is what used to hap- 
pen when you hit a thank-you- 
ma’am, how-de-do, or a big bad 
bump by any other name. 


The fact is — this back seat 
doesn’t bounce! It’s built for 
comfort, not for catapulting ! 


Ask why, and engineers will 
start ticking off things on their 
fingers... 


There are the springs — all-coi/ 
springs, you know — now softer 
yet steadier. 


There are the wheels—new 
broadrim wheels that in them- 
selves represent one of the 


HERES A 
BACK SEAT WITHOUT 
A CATAPULT! 


major engineering triumphs of 
the times. 


There’s shock absorption that 
ties springing and wheel design 
together, brings them into bal- 
ance, adds the crowning touch 
of perfection. 


But most important are probably 
the wheels. 


These give the tires on your 
Buick a straighter sidewall. 


That spells better support, less 
chance for the tire to “roll” out 
from under on sharp curves, 
more tread area in contact with 
the road on turns-—a firmer, 
surer, bounce-free ride. 


It takes a trial, really, to show 
you just how grand that ride is. 


What’s important is that here’s 
another instance of Buick en- 
gineering that went right ahead 
bettering things while cooperat- 
ing all-out with the defense pro- 
gram. 


How about getting your name in 
the pot for that kind of car soon 
as you canP 


No other car has ALL THIS FOR YOU 


IN "FORTY-TWO 


FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE * COMPOUND CARBURETION 
(standard on most models) * OIL-CUSHIONED 
CRANKSHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS 
*& STURDI-LITE CONNECTING RODS *& STEPON 
PARKING BRAKE * BROADRIM WHEELS 
* FULLY ADJUSTABLE STEERING POST 
* BODY BY FISHER * WEATHERWARDEN 
VENTI-HEATER (standard on LIMITED models, 
accessory on other Series) 


BEITER BOY BUICK” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


BUICK BUILDS 
FOR DEFENSE 


Our assignment: 
Building Pratt & Whitney 
valve-in-head aircraft 
engines for defense use. 














... for this Great ALL-WEATHER FLEET 


gets you “there” safely, swiftly—any day! 


_ Got an important appointment in a dis- 
tant city tomorrow morning? Or a son 
or daughter coming home from school 
or college ? Is the family going to visit 


the folks back home ? 


For all three questions there’s one an- 
swer — Pennsylvania Railroad’s great 
All-Weather Fleet! Rain, snow, gale, 
whatever the weather—these trains go! 
Every day—365 days a year! 


And aboard them you ride not only 
safely—but in luxury! Go Pullman and 
you relax in Lounge Cars that are 
replicas of the smartest in cafe life — di- 


Leaders of the Fleet! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New Yorke Philadelphiae Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
NewYorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washingtone BaltimoreeSt. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANI 4N 
Chicago e Baltimore e Washington 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh e Chicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, other cities. 






p ; * eco ° = My? 

For family or business group! The modern Drawing 
Room with its movable easy chairs is just the thing. 
; At night, three real homelike beds. Private toilet 
facilities. Enjoy complete privacy and companion- 
ship at a cost little more than for three “lowers”. 


vans, murals,mirrors,music by radio, bev- 
erage bars. Retire to any of six types of 
completely self-contained private rooms 
—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bed- 
rooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, 
Master Rooms...or to a comfortable 
Section Sleeper. Go Coach and you 
rest in deeply upholstered, adjustable 
reclining seats. 


The cost ? Never before so little —be- 
cause FARES ARE SO LOW. So for 
business or pleasure travel—step aboard 
the All-Weather Fleet between East 
and West... and all’s well! 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Birtupay: David Warfield, star of su¢ 
David Belasco hits as “The Auctionee”’ 
and “The Music Master” in the ear; 
1900s, 75, Nov. 28. Interviewed in Ney 
York, the actor minimized his anniversary. 
“I am contented to just enjoy life and fo. 
get all about the years that slip by” ,_ 
Helen Jepson, 34, and Rose Bampion, 3 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Nov. “8. Fy 
the first time in twelve years of friendship, 
professional engagements permitted th 
Met sopranos to celebrate together. 


Marriep: Gene Mako, former nation 
doubles tennis champion and Davis Cy 
star, and Laura Mae Church, actress-py 





International 


Mr. and Mrs. Mako 


tégé of Helen Hayes, at New York City, 
Nov. 26. Paul Lukas, actor, was best ma 
for his fellow Hungarian. The newlywed 
will make their home in Los Angeles. 


Diep: Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 62, Pres- 
dent of Chile, at Santiago, Chile, Nov. 25 
(see page 32) ... Lord St. Just, the for- 
mer Edward C. Grenfell, 71, at London 
Nov. 26. After attending Harrow and Trin 
ity College, Cambridge, Grenfell entered 
banking and became the senior director o 
the firm of Morgan, Grenfell & Co., Ltd. He 
was raised to the peerage by King Georg¢ 
V in 1935... Ernest Lapointe, 65, Min 
ister of Justice of Canada, at Montreal 
Nov. 26. Son of a poor French-Canadiaq 
farmer, Lapointe was encouraged by hi 
St. Eloi village curé to attend Rimouski 
College, where he won a Prince of Wale 


. scholarship for a law course at Laval Uni 


versity. When he was elected to Parliamen 
in 1904, the 6-foot-3 representative spoke 
no English, but he mastered the new 
tongue in a year by 

refusing to speak or 
read French. He was 
the outstanding 
spokesman for Freneh 
Canada in Commons, 
where he served 37 
years, and Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie 
King’s right-hand 
man since he _ first 
won the Justice port- 
folio in 1924. 
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THE STRIKE THAT WAS 
NEVER CALLED 


A Safety Program, worked out for 
Policyholder A by American Mutual’s 
industry-trained safety consultants, 
provided a common interest that helped 


turn the tide. 








THE TORNADO 
o THAT COST NOTHING 


Damage inflicted on Policyholder B’s 
branch plant was covered in a compre- 
hensive policy—because the American 
Mutual salesman who sold it, knew 
the local hazards and represented a 
Company that with affiliates writes 
practically al/ lines of insurance. 





THINGS NOT IN 
THE DIRECTORS’ REPORTS 


PAID 
DIVIDENDS! 


These three policyholders, like thousands 
of others, saved )4 their insurance costs 
by insuring with American Mutual and 
7 benefiting from its dividend opportunity. 

But even more important than American 
Mutual’s 20% dividends were the plant operations that 
were not interrupted... the claim payments that safe- 
guarded profits and capital...the building collapse that 
was avoided. 

Why don’t you investigate American Mutual... its 
assets of more than $40,000,000 ...the outstanding 
safety record of its policyholders ...and the medical 
service that saves America the valued skills of hundreds 
of workmen every year! 

Write for a free sample of “The American Mutual 
Magazine.” Address American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Dept. A2, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








By AMERICAN 
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AND REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 










AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


There is an American Mutual representative near you 



















THE COLLAPSE 
THAT NEVER 
© OCCURRED 
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An American Mutual safety 
engineer looked over a building 
Policyholder C planned to 
occupy, computed loads and 
stresses, advised shifting toa 
building that could bear the 
weight. 





ion month, celebrating the fiftieth year of the New 
York Central’s famous Empire State Express, two new 
crack trains of stainless steel inherit that great name. 
Important additions to the tradition of progress of a 
great railroad, they will facilitate traffic between many 
key cities along the busy New York Central System. 


Typifying the tremendous railroading advances of 
half a century, these Budd-built trains have an added 
importance in the light of the country’s all-out Defense 
effort. For they provide an answer to two of our con- 
flicting shortages: steel and railway passenger cars. 


These two new light-weight Budd trains were built 
with 1,280,000 less pounds of steel than ordinary 


New trains 


equipment would have taken . . . steel needed to build 
tanks or guns or armored cars for our modern army. 


Budd’s durable, light-but-strong stainless steel cars 
have already run more than three hundred million 


~ miles on American railroads, and have achieved results 


that far surpass the original claims made for them. 
For they produce many economies desirable in ordi- 
nary times — doubly important today. 


Because they weigh less, they release motive 
power and fuel for other needs. They travel safely 
on fast schedules. And because they need less “time 
out” for maintenance and repair, these cars are i 
service far more than conventional equipment. 





With such savings in metals, time and labor, Budd 
stainless steel cars are the “Economy Cars” of Defense. 
For all these important economies are made without 
sacrifice of strength, safety or long life. 


The two new Empire State Expresses — and others 
of the “Stainless Fleet”— make a real contribution to 
Defense . . . and point the way to unprecedented rail- 
road advancement after the emergency is over. 


— 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA 


BUDD CARS SAVE STEEL FOR DEFENSE 


BUDD HELPS ARM EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 


Bodies for Army cars and trucks, bombs, shells, stain- 
less steel parts for fighting planes and Navy ships today 
stream off Budd’s production lines. Arming America’s 
defenders is Budd's most urgent business today! 
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“SORRY, SIR—I'M BUSY TONIGHT!” His greasy, varnished hair warns the cirls away. 
He’d be “on the beam” of a real romance if he’d avoid hair goo. Kreml grease- 
lessly grooms your hair, leaves it looking naturally neat. 





“—A MONTH FROM MONDAY—MAYBE!” Girls give him the air because his hair flies 
high from frequent water-soaking. That robs it of natural oils—leaves it coarse 
and wild. Kreml corrects uppity hair by helping overcome dryness. 





(IMAGINE! AT HIS AGE, T00!”) When his hair went with the wind, so did romance. 
Too bad. Nothing can bring it back now. Kreml and proper care might have 
helped him keep ‘his hair. 


a 


“f’D LOVE TO MEET YOU FOR DINNER!” He uses Kreml—every day. Kreml brings out 
the natural best in his hair. It removes dandruff scales, checks excessive falling 
hair, relieves itching scalp. 


Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, lustrous. Conditions your hair 
both before and after permanents. 


Hair-care Combination: Kreml Hair Tonic and gentle Kreml Shampoo 
(made from an 80% olive oil base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves your 
more manageable. At drug counters and barber shops. 
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TODAY, business risks 


change daily! 
Is your INSURANCE 
keeping pace? 


N THIS national emergency, 
business conditions are 
changing so fast that insurance 
which was adequate, when you 
took it out, may be dangerously 
inadequate today—and insurance 
which provided correct coverage 
last week may need revision now. 
How can you—with all your 
other worries and responsibilies 
—avoid this very real danger? 


Get expert advice 


Call Western Union or Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs and 
ask for the name and address 
of the nearest Hartford agent. 
You'll find that, as a local man, 
he knows your local conditions 
and problems intimately —is 
genuinely interested in helping 
you protect your business. Like 
the thousands of other Hartford 
representatives who are located 
in all 48 states, Hawaii and 
Canada, he is trained to give 
you the benefits of the NEW 


way of buying insurance. 









What is the NEW way? 


The NEW way starts with an 
expert analysis of all your risks 
— puts especial emphasis on pro- 
tecting you against possible /arge 
losses. On the basis of this sur- 
vey, your Hartford man builds 
a tailor-made insurance plan to 
fit your exact needs today. And 
he’ll keep checking it intelli- 
gently to make sure that your 
coverage keeps pace with chang- 
ing risks in future. 


It’s time to act now! 


Now, more than ever before, 
expertly planned insurance pro- 
tection is vital to the safety of 
every business. Don’t trust to 
chance that your present cover- 
age is adequate. A survey that 
tells you the whole truth will cost 
you nothing—it may save you 
thousands of dollars in losses. 
Call in your Hartford agent 
today—or talk things over with 
your own insurance broker. 


HARTFORD, 











A FEW POINTS 
TO CONSIDER: 


1. Have you made any additions 
or alterations to the property ? 

2. Purchased or leased additional 
land? 

3. Made any changes in heating 
or power systems? 

4. Have the number and value of 
dies, patents or leases increased P 
5. Have you raw materials, fin- 
ished goods, or leased machinery 
belonging to others on your prem- 
ises P 

6. Have any changes been made 
in number of watchmen or in their 
methods of operation? 

7. Have you assumed any liabil- 
ity for damages under contracts, 
leases, hold-harmless agreements P 

8. Leased any space to others? 

9. Installed new elevators? 

10. Are you hiring more trucks? 


11. Are you loaning or renting any 
motive equipment to others? 

12. Have ydu changed your method 
of paying workers? 

13. Have organization changes 
increased your exposure to dis- 
honesty losses? 

14. Have you any unusual machin- 
erythatwould be difficult to replace? 


Are you sure you’re covered? 
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Get this shocking fact: 


Four out of ten American men 
—at the peak of youth—aren’t 
quite good enough for the Army! 


It’s not the hopelessly crippled, 
the really sick who need to worry us. 
They are fewer in number and usu- 
ally under medical care. 


It’s the millions, yes, the tens of 
millions of “‘nearly-fit’’—the almost- 
wells—among us who make the 
whole nation limp. 


Of course, their ailments are of all 
kinds and degrees, but U. S. Govern- 
ment and other nutrition experts 
blame a lack of essential food factors 
in the diet for a startling amount of 
unfitness. 

For this reason, agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are urging the wide use of 
“Enriched Bread,” because ‘Enriched 
Bread” contributes two important parts 
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of the Vitamin B-Complex and iron. 
You may need the extra vitamin and 
mineral factors it supplies. Everyone 
should know about “Enriched Bread.” 

“Enriched Bread” is bakers’ white 
bread that looks and tastes exactly like 
the fine loaves you’ve been eating all 
along. But there is an important differ- 
ence. 


Fleischmann’s own research labora- 
tories have developed a new, Enriched 
Hi-B; Yeast which supplies the needed 
ingredients for “Enriched Bread.” 

Bakers by the hundreds are using it. 
Fleischmann technical men are helping 
more get started daily. 


And when—and if—all America gets 
its nutritional needs—a part of which 
“Enriched Bread” can supply—you’ll 
begin to see more national fitness than 
you could ever believe! 


The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association considers the 

Enrichment of bread a major contribution to its long-standing program of improving the 

nutritive value of the American diet, and the use of its Seal in this advertisement means that 
_ all the statements made here are acceptable to it. 


Fleischmann’s Cnpichtd Hi-B, Yeast 






You'll see a more alert, calm and confi- 
dent America, ready and unafraid. 


We think that will be a noteworthy 
contribution to our preparedness. 


As a consumer you don’t need to concert 
yourself about the technical details of Fleisch- 
mann’s Enriched Yeast and what it does for 
you. You are welcome to these details, but, 
better yet, you can assure yourself that you 
are getting the benefit Fleischmann’s Ev- 
riched Yeast can give you by eating the 
“Enriched Bread” containing it. 











BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


All modern bakers’ bread is 
rich in nourishment, delicious, 
economical. And the new 
“Enriched Bread,” now made 
by many bakers, provides «ll 
the nourishing, wholeso 
qualities of white bread, p!us 
an extra supply of two impor- 
tant members of the Vitamin 
B-Complex (including VITA 
MIN B,), and iron. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Lomorrow’s 





or 


Washington Trends 


Partly as a result of Wallace prodding, 
the next month or two will probably 
bring another major realignment of de- 
fense agencies to eliminate red tape. . . 
Completion of the Anglo-American agree- 
ment for economic collaboration in the 
Caribbean (first revealed here July 14) is 
expected shortly; Puerto Rico will get 
special consideration . . . Another Lend- 
Lease appropriation will be asked around 
Feb. 1 . . . Hillman is adding his weight 
to the pressure to get all unions to publish 
regularly their records of dues and mem- 
bership. 


Lewis Campaign 


One of today’s biggest subsurface labor 
stories is John L. Lewis’ program for build- 
ing up a big personally controlled labor 
group. Now that he’s out as top CIO man, 
Lewis is preparing to have his brother 
Denny’s United Construction Workers and 
his own UMW’s District 50 (whose con- 
stitution gives it flexible jurisdiction) start 
rounding up workers wherever possible. 
They’re planning to recruit even such 
groups as garment workers, toy makers, 
and restaurant workers—though it means 
jurisdictional strikes, raiding other CIO 
unions, etc. Note: This move will probably 
cause the final break between Lewis and 
CIO President Murray. The latter may 
give up his UMW vice presidency, now his 
only paying job, and arrange for a salaried 
post in the CIO steel union. 


New Air-Force Row 


The old controversy over an independ- 
ent air force will soon flare up again in 
Congress. Various pressure groups are now 
bustling behind the scenes, rounding up 
witnesses and buttonholing congressmen. 
In turn, the War Department is sending 
Hans Adamson, former subofficial, on a 
cross-country tour to “educate” editors 
and community leaders on the issue. 


Federal Pay Increases 


Look for a concerted drive shortly for 
legislation boosting salaries of Federal 
workers. The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, largest of the white- 
collar unions, is drawing up a bill and but- 
tressing it with data showing how rising 


costs of living are causing widespread hard- 
ships among U.S. employes. The bill will 
be pushed after price-control and anti- 
strike legislation is out of the way. 


Profitable Investigations | 


Several Congressional committees inves- 
tigating defense matters are getting ready 
to boast that their work has resulted in the 
recapture of many millions of dollars by 
the government. Behind this is the fact 
that a few large contractors, confronted 
with the revelation that they are making 
excessive profits on defense business, al- 
ready have voluntarily readjusted their 
contracts to return a portion of their prof- 
its to the government. 


Dutch Guiana Details 


There are many significant facts behind 
the occupation of Dutch Guiana that will 
make fascinating reading when it’s feasible 
to release them. Among points that can 
be revealed: the U.S. tried to have Brazil- 
ian troops move in along with its own, 
but the Dutch refused to approve; even 
approval of the mass occupation by U.S. 
troops was granted only after much dick- 
ering and after some pressuring of the 
Dutch by Churchill; the troops just sent 
really are only large-scale reinforcements, 
since the U.S. has long had a few officers 
and men protecting the bauxite mines. 


National Notes 


Though his associates continue to whis- 
per that he will take an important political 
post, Justice Murphy last week insisted to 
friends that he is satisfied and intends to 
stay on the Supreme Court . . . Leo T. 
Crowley, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
chairman, has been asked by F.D.R. to 
stand by for the post of Alien Property 
Custodian if and when the war necessitates 
its creation ... The Army has started in- 
vestigating to find out why “labor trouble” 
was listed as the reason for late delivery 
of supplies made in Leavenworth peniten- 
tiary. 





Trends Abroad 


I the Soviet outlook becomes gloomy 
again, there may be new talk in Russia of 
a compromise peace, designed largely to 
prod Britain and the U.S. into more and 
faster aid . . . Dutch Catholic resistance 
to the Nazis is growing. Anti-Nazi pas- 
toral letters are being distributed clandes- 
tinely, and thinly veiled attacks on Hit- 
ler are being delivered from’ pulpits; some 
priests have been arrested . . . There are 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission} 


signs that the Free French, if the British 
Libyan campaign goes well, will try a 
drive from the Chad area up into Western 
Libya and possibly Tunisia . . . A little- 
noticed Uruguayan congressional investi- 
gation of Nazi activities will be making 
headlines soon. 


Burma Railroad 


Work on the little-mentioned 300-mile 
railroad paralleling the bottleneck section 
of the Burma Road from the Burma bor- 
der toward Chungking is showing impres- 
sive progress. Some 80,000 coolies are 
working with Lend-Lease picks and shov- 
els, protected from Japanese planes by the 
extremely mountainous terrain and high 
winds which make accurate bombing im- 
possible. Latest authoritative word is that, 
if the Japanese Army doesn’t move into 
the area, the entire rail line will be com- 
pleted within a year. Some twenty Ameri- 
can locomotives will haul the freight. 


Sicilian Revolt? 


There’s excellent basis for the reports 
of severe disaffection in Sicily. The most 
authoritative sources disclose that the 
Sicilians are thoroughly fed up with Fas- 
cist-Nazi rule and are even nearing the 
point of open rebellion in some sections. 
In fact, pro-British sympathy has become 
so strong on the island that British sub- 
marines have even sneaked into Sicilian 
ports, where the crews were cordially re- 
ceived by the natives and given wines in 
return for cigarettes and candy. 


Latin American Trouble? 


Revival of Nazi efforts to incite revolu- 
tions in Latin America this winter is ex- 
pected in Washington. Purpose, of course, 
would be to divert U.S. attention, and 
possibly to impress Japan. The most likely 
trouble spots now are several states of 
Brazil, where the Nazis are concentrating 
their efforts. 


Soviet Railroad Link 


Behind the U.S. concern over continued 
Finnish fighting is this little-known fact: 
The Russians have a usable railway line 
linking the Murmansk and Archangel rail- 
ways just south of the White Sea. As long 
as the Murmansk line can be kept intact 
from the Arctic to Belomorsk, a point 
south of Skishemsh, where the connecting 
line branches off, it forms a vital Soviet 
supply route and will be the only usable 
line in the north if icebreakers fail to keep 
Archangel clear this winter. Meanwhile, 
it permits British and U.S. ships to un-. 
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load at both Murmansk and Archangel, 
avoiding long tie-ups at either port. The 
northern part of the Murmansk railroad 
is, of course, threatened only from Finland. 


French Fleet 


The reports last week that the French 
Fleet had been repaired and brought up to 
full strength can be largely discounted as 
Nazi-inspired propaganda—partly aimed 
at impressing Japan. The truth is that lack 
of vital materials, some of which have 
been turned over to German shipyards, 
has made extensive repair and recondi- 
tioning impossible. Also, odds early this 
week were still against Vichy’s turning 
over the French Fleet to the Nazis. Word 
from France is that even Darlan privately 
admits the action would result in wide- 
spread mutiny and would probably cause 
a public reaction which he and Marshal 
Pétain would be unable to face. 


Foreign Notes 


Diplomatic reports say Portugal last 
week turned down a “last chance” Nazi 
invitation to sign the anti-Comintern pact. 
Incidentally, both King Leopold of Bel- 
gium and Marshal Pétain were sounded 
out informally on their eventual adherence 
to the pact .. . A number of retired Eng- 
lishmen have been able to continue living 
at Monte Carlo because the Bank of 
Monaco has advanced them unsecured 
loans payable after the war .. . It hasn’t 
been publicized here, but four British 
fliers in Russia have already been deco- 
rated with the Order of Lenin, one of the 
Soviet’s highest awards. 





Treasury Worries 


Juternal Revenue officials are becoming 
genuinely worried about March 15. Despite 
all they have said and done, they feel they 
have not yet awakened the public as to 
what the new income taxes are going to be. 
The special tax-anticipation certificates, 
designed to help meet the March 15 pay- 
ments, have not been extensively bought 
except by corporations. The Treasury now 
fears that countless Americans will com- 
pute their taxes in March and find they 
simply haven’t the money to make the first 
payment. 


CIO ‘Detectives’ 


The CIO auto workers are now planning 
to set up “fact-finding committees” in 
factories in which they have jurisdiction 
in order to ferret out information on sab- 
otage or other activities hampering na- 
tional defense. The committees will gather 
such information or tips and pass them on 
to proper authorities. The theory is that 
getting the workers themselves interested 
in the problem of sabotage is much better 
than having FBI men cluttering up the 





Here is the story of subsurface de- 
velopments that almost led to a Japa- 
nese-American truce last week—and 
then created an unprecedented crisis: 

By mid-November, it had become 
clear that Tokyo would not meet Hull’s 
terms of renouncing the Axis, approv- 
ing Far Eastern commercial equality, 
and withdrawing from China and Indo- 
China. Tokyo’s envoys insisted accept- 
ance of these terms would cause a revo- 
lution in Japan, probably led by army 
groups. As the only way of avoiding a 
complete break with the U.S., they 
suggested this temporary truce: Japan 
would promise to refrain from attack- 
ing Russia or moving southward for 90 
days if the U.S. would restore normal 
trade for that period. 

Hull frowned on the idea but relayed 
it to Roosevelt and the ABCD powers. 
Meanwhile, Britain had got the jitters. 
With Weygand just dismissed, the Brit- 
ish feared Pétain might shortly turn 
over the French Fleet and French bases 
to the Nazis. They let Hull know that 
this might force them to call back some 
warships from Singapore and that it 
§ was no time to risk a Pacific conflict. 
In this mood, the British liked. the 
truce idea. 

By Monday of last week, unexpected 
reverses in Libya made the British 
more jittery and more interested in a 
Pacific truce. They gradually won over 
the Dutch and the Australians. The 
three, who had committed themselves 
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Behind the U.S.-Japan Talks 


to U.S. leadership, even prevailed on 
Hull at least to weigh some truce as a 
temporary stopgap if it involved no 
more than limited trade resumption. 
The Chinese still dissented strongly, bu’ 
there were signs they might be won 
over by other promises. 

Then things happened. Wednesday. 
Hull learned that the Japanese wer: 
massing still more troops near Thailand 
Also, word that the Germans were in- 
creasing their efforts to get Chungking to 
negotiate with Japan convinced him that 
even a hint of U.S. concessions to 
Tokyo would just play into Nazi hands. 
Finally, Hull learned that Britain’s 
Libyan situation was improving, and 
Ambassador Leahy cabled that Pétain 
wouldn’t give up the French Fleet yet. 

Reassured about the Mediterranean 
and irate about Thailand, the Secre- 
tary determined to scrap the truce idea 
for good. He told F.D.R., among other 
things, that Tokyo was showing bad 
faith by moving troops while pretend- 
ing to talk peace. Roosevelt agreed. So, 
when Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih 
called at the White House Wednesday 
afternoon to protest, he was assured 
that the compromise idea was out the 
window. Not till hours later did the 
British, Dutch, and Australians learn 
of the American decision. That was 
when the State Department publicly re- 
vealed it had handed the Japanese a 
firm note insisting on Secretary Hull’s 
original stiff proposals. 








shops. This type of committee will be given 
its first tryout by the UAW local at a 
North American Aviation factory. 


Business Footnotes 

Deductions based on the reliable Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board’s fig- 
ures indicate that U.S. unemployment 
now totals only about 300,000—far less 
than WPA and AFL estimates . . . One of 
the bigger cooking-utensil manufacturers, 
pressed by aluminum shortages, is contem- 
plating mass production of sterling-silver 
flat tableware to be sold at the low price 
of $100 a set .. . Axton-Fisher has begun 
test marketing Doublets, twin packs of 
ten cork-tipped cigarettes selling for 25 
cents a pair. The packets, made of light 
tin plate and available in several colors, 
pop open when the back is pressed. 





Miscellany 


R ecordings made at the trial of Browne 
and Bioff, movie labor racketeers, and later 
broadcast as a special feature by West 
Coast stations proved so popular the plan 
may be followed in trials with a wider 


“~ 


public appeal . . . Novelist Edna Ferber 
(“Show Boat,” “Saratoga Trunk”) will do 
a series of articles on wartime England for 
The N.Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate and 
may become a regular columnist . . . Look 
for a CIO drive in the movie labor field 
now that the AFL unions there have been 
shaken by the Browne-Bioff convictions 
. . . Charlie Chaplin’s “The Gold Rush.” 
a 1925 silent film, is to be reissued as a 
“new” picture with music and with Chaplin 
as narrator. If the film clicks, Chaplin may 
reissue others. 


‘V’ Patent 


There was much hokum in last week’s 
well-headlined press-association story about 
an Oklahoman patenting the V-for-Victory 
emblem and preparing to reap a rich profit. 
What actually happened was this: Pratho 
P. Scott, the Oklahoman, simply goi a. 
design patent for placing a V and tliree 
dots and a dash in a certain way on a boat 
pennant. The V symbol can be used in any 
other form—even in a slightly different 
arrangement on a pennant—without any 
infringement. The Scott patent will have 
little, if any, commercial value. 











merican defense started 


50 years ago in a 
thousand little shops 































As equipment that makes America secure pours out of American fac- 
tories, don’t make the mistake of thinking our defense industry has been built these past 


two years. It began 50 years ago, in a thousand little shops started by private capital and 


grown big enough by private initiative to save America now. 


a 


Yankee inventiveness and ambition, in the person of countless young 
men, set up shop at the beginning of this machine age. Those with courage and sound 


products have stuck it out through depressions, attacks, losses that swept out the weaker 





ones. Men determined to build better products at less cost have risked their life savings, 
worked 18 hours a day, denied themselves everything to improve their machines, keep 


up their equipment, train skilled workmen, build up their plants. 


This Company was started and built by two such men. Turret lathes 
were their lives; it was a religion to them never to turn out a single machine that wasn’t 
the best they could make;.their great reward was an improvement in their product, and a 


growing group of skilled men to make it. 


OP BB BBP BBB BD BEIT 


The history of Warner & Swasey is typical of that of hundreds of large 
0 plants today which grew to their present size because of the ambition, the faith, the man- 
d killing hard work of some founder years ago and his successors since. They and the 
d ‘skilled men who worked with them are the ovly reason America has an industry today 


able to arm this nation in time. 


: WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 









































U.S.A:s Strength is 


Power to Produce 


%* A strong Automobile Industry is the 
backbone of defense. 


% What keeps the industry strong, keeps 
the nation strong. Keeping busy is the 
answer to that. Busy for defense. And 
busy for civilian needs. 


%* Plymouth is fulfilling every United 
States defense requirement that has so far 
been assigned to it. Plymouth is pledged 
to do its utmost in every new defense 


% Plymouth is also building under gov- 
ernment allotment a reduced number of 
cars for civilian needs that in no way in- 
terferes with the No.1 Job of defense pro- 
duction. 


%* As long as Plymouth—and the entire 
automobile industry—is a healthy, vig- 
orous business, you can expect nothing 
but the finest for national defense and for 
your own necessary transportation. If you 





production assignment. need a new car, see and drive Plymouth. 























IT’S PLYMOUTH’S FINEST— a new, long, 
low-to-the-road beauty with great new 
power and new economy. On the basis of 
manufacturers’ own published specifica- 
tions, the new Plymouth is the low-priced 
car most like high-priced cars. Drive this 
Plymouth and discover its new ease 
of control...its new ride. 


~ 








f All prices and specifica ine subject to change without notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


PLYMOUTH anenicn’ cunt 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION—Army Tanks + Anti-Aircraft Cannons - Bomber Fuselage Sections + Aircraft Parts 
Shells and Projectiles - Command Reconnaissance Cars ~ Field Radio Cars + Troop and Cargo Motor Transports » Weapon Carriers 
Ambulances + Army Carry-Alls * Duralumin Forgings « Powdered Metal Parts - Cantonment Furnaces + Field Kitchens + Tent 
Heaters - Refrigeration Compressors - Marine and industrial Engines - Diesel Engines - Defense Engineering - Civilian Cars and Trucks. 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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American- Japanese Showdown 


Keeps All the Pacrfic ‘Tense 


New Moves in the Far East 
Widen Gulf Between Countries; 
ABCD Powers on the Alert 


Shortly after 11 a.m. on Nov. 27 Masuo 
Kato and Clarke Kawakami, Domei’s 
omnipresent Washington correspondents, 
sauntered into the State Department’s new 
pressroom to attend Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s regular noon conference. 
Only Larry Todd of Tass, the Russian 
news agency, and Henry Sweinhart of 
Havas, Vichy’s service, were about, loiter- 
ing nervously. None of the regular Ameri- 
can correspondents was there. The Domei 
men knew at once that the missing re- 
porters were hot on the trail of a big story. 

A few minutes later the Nipponese 
learned what was up. The white, slatted 
door banged open. The American news- 
men charged in and popped into the phone 
booths. H. O. Thompson of the United 
Press, who had returned from Tokyo only 
a few months ago, started dictating his 
story from a phone on his desk in the open 
room, then reconsidered and loped over to 
the privacy of the UP booth. His dispatch 
hit the tickers at 11:13: 


UP182 
BULLETIN 
1ST LEAD JAPAN 

WASHINGTON, NOV. 27— (UP) —AU- 
THORITATIVE SOURCES TODAY EX- 
PRESSED FEAR THAT JAPAN’S ANSWER 
TO AMERICAN DEMANDS THAT SHE 
WITHDRAW FROM THE AXIS AND GET 
OUT OF CHINA MAY BE A JAPANESE 
ATTACK ON THAILAND WITHIN THE 
NEXT FEW DAYS. 


MORE 


The news which Thompson and other 
American reporters wrote, and which 
Domei and Japanese newspapers ignored, 
exploded in the middle of the exploratory 
conversations which Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull was holding with Ambassador 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura and Diplo- 
matic Pinch Hitter Saburo Kurusu. If 


Thailand were actually invaded, the talks 
would collapse and Japan would be on the 
brink of war with the United States. 
For several days, Japan had been pour- 
ing a steady stream of men and material 
into French Indo-China—to repel a British 
attack, Domei alibied. As warships stood 
guard at sea, enormous quantities of tanks 
and artillery and trucks and other equip- 
ment had been disgorged from transports 
at Haiphong, Saigon, and points between. 
Rushed toward the frontiers, these reen- 
forcements could strike toward either 
Thailand, or Burma, or the South China 
province of Yiinnan. In all three directions, 





Warning to the Axis: America is arming her merchantmen 





they threatened the tortuous 700-mile 
Burma Road which is Chiang Kai-shek’s 
only artery to the democracies. 

“We must not prejudice the situation by 
saying the troops are meant to attack us,” 
Thailand’s Premier, Luang Bipul Song- 
gram, reassured his “Land of the Free” in 
a radio broadcast, repeating Japan’s pro- 
fessions of peace. But, simultaneously, the 
sleek colonel, who has thrice escaped assas- 
sination, called up reservists, sped them to 
the Mekong River frontier, and received 
full powers from the legislature to act in 
any emergency. War appeared inevitable, 
Bangkok’s radio admitted. 

Allied bases in the Far East reacted ac- 
cordingly. In Singapore, the “usual weekly 
reinforcements” of several thousand men, 
many of them seasoned véterans of fight- 
ing elsewhere, arrived all the way from 
Great Britain. In Hong Kong, war games 
stressed mock air raids and sham bat- 
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tles. In Manila, the Cavite 
naval base was blacked 
out nightly, and Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon 
blamed Philippine un- 
preparedness for bomb- 
ing on Filipinos and 
American “imperialists” 
who “ought to be hanged 
from lampposts” for op- 
posing his use of emer- 
gency powers as danger- 
ous to civil liberties. 
Even in far-off Hawaii, 
the Army was placed on 
a wartime footing and 
bayoneted soldiers pa- 
trolled docks, bridges, 
highways, and bases. 
As American consul- 
ates frantically warned 
3,500 citizens in Japa- 
nese-dominated areas to 
go home at once, and 
two American gunboats 
sailed from the Yangtze 
toward safety at Cavite, 


GO RIGHT AHEAD 
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the last United States 
Marine contingent quit 
Shanghai for Manila two 
days ahead of schedule. 

Aroused by Japan’s warlike moves, Hull 
ended the exploratory phase of the conver- 
sations. After conferring daily with repre- 
sentatives of the ABCD powers and hearing 
Chinese protests against rumors of an 
appeasement-truce which would “sell out” 
Chungking (see Periscope), the Tennes- 
sean called Nomura and Kurusu to his 
office for an hour and a quarter. As the 
Japanese made no effort to explain Tokyo’s 
menacing moves toward Thailand, he 
handed them an unmistakable, written 
definition of America’s position. ; 

As American authorities viewed the sit- 
uation, the politically uncontrolled extrem- 
ists of the Japanese Army, who had 
provided the dynamite disrupting the Far 
East for a decade (see Admiral Pratt’s 
War Week), were seeking to conquer half 
the world’s population from India to 
Hawaii. The United States had been con- 
ducting conversations with Japanese mod- 
erates since last spring in an effort to 
stymie the extremists and to reach a broad 
peaceful settlement in the Pacific. Wash- 
ington desired to settle the Sino-Japanese 
affair, bar further aggression in the 
Orient, and _ restore’ normal economic 
relations and general access to raw ma- 
terials. 

Then came the Japanese threat to Thai- 
land, which exhausted America’s patience. 
Washington authorities detected a close 
parallel to Hitler’s methods of occupying 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria as bases 
for attacks on Yugoslavia, Greece, Russia, 
and perhaps Turkey. The flood of troops 
to French Indo-China not only threatened 
the Burma Road but also tightened the 
horseshoe enclosing the American flag in 


Reg Manning in The Arizona Republic 


“Ol Fashioned Tennessee Diplomacy” 


the Philippines, endangered the fortress of 
Singapore, and menaced British Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies with their 
treasures of oil, tin, rubber, and other 
vital defense materials. To prevent the 
threatened future aggression, the United 
States was insisting that Japan evacuate 


its advanced base in Indo-China. More ~ 


than that, it even demanded that Japan 
disgorge the hard-won gains of its past 
aggression in China. 

While the Japanese Cabinet was study- 
ing Hull’s document, Mr. Roosevelt called 
Kurusu and Nomura: to the White House. 
Although the Japanese emerged wearing 
broad smiles, the President was stern and 
grim at his Friday press conference. Ac- 
centing and slowly spacing every word, but 
manifesting his loathness to pass from 
talking to shooting, he announced that, 
unlike freighters bound for Britain, Ameri- 
can merchantmen plying Pacific sea lanes 
will not be armed “under . . . existing . . . 
circumstances.” Asked how long these cir- 
cumstances would last, he did not know. 
Questioned as to when the talks with 
Japan would be resumed, he again did not 
know. That afternoon the President en- 
trained for Warm Springs, Ga., for a be- 
lated Thanksgiving dinner with 325 paraly- 
sis sufferers, whom he warned it is “always 
possible that our boys . .. may actually be 
fighting” by next Thanksgiving. But he 
cut his visit to a single day and rushed 
back to Washington after two lengthy 
telephone calls from Hull reported the 
latest news from Japan. 

- Both words and deeds from the Japa- 
nese contributed to his decision. On the 
political front, Premier Hideki Tojo, who 
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had renewed the anti-Comintern pact with 
Berlin, had been quoted as saying that the 
exploitation of Asia by “American and 
British Communism” must be “purged 
with a vengeance”; Foreign Minister Shige. 
nori Togo publicly rejected Hull’s princj- 
ples as “fantastic,” and Lt. Gen. Kisaburo 
Ando flatly predicted Japanese attacks on 
the Burma Road and Netherlands Indies, 
And on the war front, five formations of 
Japanese bombers laid their eggs on the 
Chinese section of the Burma Road for the 
first time in months and strafed American. 
made trucks engaged in transporting war 
supplies—despite the presence of volunteer 
American aviators ready to guard the vital 
artery. 

Japan’s actions were matched by its 
opponents. Militarily, the British placed 
Hong Kong’s garrison in “war positions,” 
proclaimed a state of emergency and called 
out volunteers in Singapore, landed power- 
ful reinforcements at Rangoon in Burma, 
and announced that Australia “now is a 
station of war.” The Dutch joined the 
British in clearing their shipping out of 
Shanghai and also mobilized their army air 
ferce in reply to rumors that Japanese 
cruisers and carriers were menacing Bor- 
neo. The Thailanders charged that Indo- 
Chinese troops “under alien officers” were 
maneuvering with fixed bayonets near 
their frontiers. 

Diplomatically, Hull, before rushing to 
the White House upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
arrival from Warm Springs Monday, again 
received the two Japanese envoys for one 
hour and five minutes. On leaving, No- 
mura admitted that “there must be wise 
statesmanship to save the situation.” And 
whatever form that statesmanship might 
take, no one denied that the showdown 
could not long be delayed. 


Significance 





Tokyo must demonstrate to Washington 
its willingness to abandon aggression if it 
retains any hope that the Hull-Kurusu- 
Nomura conversations will result in the 
Pacific settlement it so earnestly desires. 
But Japan’s actions last week demon- 
strated the opposite. Its renewal of the 
anti-Comintern pact with Berlin could 
hardly be calculated to show any willing- 
ness to accede to America’s demand that it 
denounce the Axis alliance. Tokyo’s in- 
flammatory tirades made any graceful re- 
treat without losing face that much more 
difficult. And its military moves in French 
Indo-China, when that colony is already 
firmly under Japanese control, could be 
designed only to prepare for new ag- 
gression. 

While awaiting from Japan the overt act 
which might mean war, American diplo- 
macy has purposely drawn no precise line 
at which it will begin. fighting. It has 
neither declared nor denied that it will 
shoot, for instance, if Thailand or the 
Burma Road is attacked. But Washington 
has made amply clear that it is not bluff- 
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ing. Tokyo knows that the United States 
is ready to counter any threats against its 
flag in the Philippines, its defense supplies 
in Malaysia, and its aid-to-China policy 
that helps to some extent in keeping 
the bulk of the Japanese Army bogged 
down. 

Shooting or no shooting, the United 
States showed last summer, when Japan 
occupied Indo-China, that it could take 
effective action short of war by instituting 
an economic blockade of Japan through 
freezing funds. And beyond that action, 
which in four months has seriously re- 
duced Japan’s war potential, there are 
further steps short of war that the United 
States can take. 

If Japan moves again, Washington can 
shut Japanese consulates here or break off 
diplomatic relations. It can clamp down on 
Latin American exports to Japan. It can 
substantially increase the American volun- 
teers fighting for China. At the expense of 
aid to Britain and Russia, it can vastly 
boost its hitherto small Lend-Lease aid to 
China. It can apply its Atlantic deliver- 
the-goods policy to the Pacific by arming 
and convoying American merchantmen 
there. It can even institute overland con- 
voys—by airplanes—of American ship- 
ments across the Burma Road. 

But these would be only intermediary 
steps. Beyond them lay war. For a Japa- 
nese move into Thailand could only be a 
forerunner of an assault both on vital 
American interests and on the British Em- 
pire in Singapore, Burma, and India— 
and to that, war would be the only 


answer. 
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Divorce Mill 


Back in 1935, the Florida State Legisla- 
ture, bidding for increased tourist trade, 
passed a law permitting anyone to start 
divorce proceedings after 90-day residence 
in the state. It was a good trick. By 1939 
Miami had surpassed Reno as the nation’s 
divorce capital. 

This fall, however, the local divorce 
judges began to wonder about the flow of 
dissatisfied wives and husbands _ before 
them. A court commission was appointed 
to investigate. It discovered that lawyers 
had the business organized as “a divorce 
mill,” in which they “turned divorce suits 
out much in the same manner as automo- 
biles are turned out by the assembly-line 
system.” 

Thereupon disbarment proceedings were 
brought against five lawyers, a sixth was 
forbidden to practice in Florida for five 
years, and two plaintiffs in divorce suits 
were jailed for short terms for violating 
the residence law. The boom town of the 
divorce industry began to see a depression 
ahead. The average number of cases 
dropped to eight a day. 

Last week Gov. Spessard Holland ap- 
pointed Judge H. L. Sebring to preside 
over the disbarment proceedings for 60 
days. No attempts to upset divorce de- 
crees already handed down were expected, 
but any evidence of fraud discovered 
might be used later by persons involved 
in property settlements, inheritances, and 
similar matters. 

Just how far Miami had outstripped 
Reno is shown in cold figures. The Florida 


resort’s peak year was 1939, with 6,335 
cases, while the Nevada city had only 
2,427. In the first ten months of this year 
Miami had more than 4,100 cases, against 
2,002 for Reno. The ex-champ, however, 
was well satisfied with a new marriage- 
license business. Unimpeded by waiting 
intervals and medical examinations, it has 
hit an average of 25,000 licenses a year. 
Each newly married couple spends a min- 
imum of $20. 





Talmadge Moral 


Had Paul the Apostle been in Atlanta 
last week, he might have discovered that 
the story of his life had furnished Georgia’s 
governor, Eugene Talmadge, with an argu- 
ment. The bespectacled, red-gallused execu- 
tive, revealing that he had once helped 
flog a Negro, recalled that Paul had flogged 
the same Christians of whom he later be- 
came a leader. The reformation of Paul, 
he reasoned, “proves to me that good 
people can be misguided and do bad 
things.” 

The governor’s revelation came during 
a clemency hearing for six Ku Klux Klan 
Georgians who had been jailed for one to 
three years for flogging pro-union mill 
workers. The sentences were upheld by 
Dan Duke, assistant solicitor of the Ful- 
ton County Superior Court, who shook a 
heavy leather lash in Talmadge’s face to 
dramatize his words. 

But a Jewish lawyer, Ike Wengrow, came 
to the defense of the convicts, proclaiming 
that “if I were a Cyclops of the Ku Klux 
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Pan American’s new Cape Town Clipper, crossing from Brazil to Africa, may help oust Italian LATI line 


Klan I would be proud of it.” At that Dr. 
Edward G. Mackay, Atlanta Methodist 
minister who opposed the clemency plea, 
burst forth: “I have despised the Klan for 
years because of its injustice to the Jewish 
race.” 

Already under fire for dismissing prom- 
inent Georgia educators for advocating 
equality of opportunity for Negroes, and 
widely condemned for banning numerous 
books he considered “hostile to Georgia,” 
Talmadge this week denied the clemency 
pleas. 





Willkie Client 


Already employed as legal counsel for 
the movie industry and for the AFL’s In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union 
since he was defeated for the Presidency 
in 1940, Wendell L. Willkie last week de- 
cided to dare isolationist and conservative 
criticism by pleading the case of a Com- 
munist before the Supreme Court. Feeling 
that a basic issue of civil rights is involved, 
the Republican lawyer agreed to represent, 
without remuneration, William Schneider- 
man, Russian-born secretary of California’s 
Communist party, whose citizenship pa- 
pers have been revoked because he was ad- 
mittedly a member of several Red groups 
when he was naturalized in 1927. The de- 
fendant, who ran for governor of Minne- 
sota in 1930, maintained that Communism 
was not incompatible with the American 
Constitution. 





Axis Links 

One map of South America that does 
not fit into the ambitious schemes of Prof. 
Karl Haushofer, Nazi geopolitical brain 
truster, hangs proudly on the wall of Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American 
Affairs in the Department of Commerce 
Building in Washington. Drafted in 1939 
to dramatize the relative mileage of Axis- 
and American-controlled airlines, then 


roughly 25,000 miles each, the map has 
been edited from time to time to record 
the demise of one Axis line after another 
as the result of American pressure. 

First to go was the German-controlled 
SCADTA, taken over by Colombia in 
June 1940. In succession followed Luft- 
hansa’s Lima-La Paz link, seized by Peru 
and Bolivia last April, and the German- 
controlled SEDTA in Ecuador, eliminated 
last September. These lines were replaced 
by Panagra (Pan American-Grace) , which 
thus boosted the American air-route-mile- 
age substantially. 

But two black lines remain on the map, 
representing the 10,000 miles still serviced 
by the German-owned Condor line in Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil, and by the Italian- 
owned LATI (Linea Aerea_  Transat- 
lantica Italiana) from Buenos Aires to 
Rio de Janeiro, Natal, Dakar, and 
Rome. 

Last week the Rockefeller office and the 
State Department were planning ways to 
curb LATI, sole regular transportation 
link between Axis Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. Unhindered by the British blockade, 
it carries mail and Axis agents in both 
directions, diamonds and other precious 
minerals to Europe, and propaganda films 
to this hemisphere. 

Two methods were suggested. One was 
to remove one of LATI’s chief reasons for 
existence, by blacklisting Latin American 
distributors handling the Axis films. 

The other method was to increase diplo- 
matic pressure on Brazil, which has. re- 
sisted tactful American suggestions that it 
clamp down in the interest of hemispheric 
solidarity. Jealous of its neutrality, Brazil 
also argued that LATI provided the only 
quick route to Africa and Europe for its 
envoys and diplomatic pouches. But com- 
pletion by Pan American’s Cape Town 
Clipper of its proving flight from New York 
to the Belgian Congo, including the over- 
water leg from Natal to Bathurst (75 
miles south of Dakar), showed Brazil last 
week that LATI was no longer indispen- 
sable. And Brazil’s energetic cooperation 


with the United States in protecting Dutch 
Guiana aroused the hope in Washington 
that Rio would soon take action against 
LATI. 





Sanitary Stanzas 
ary 


Margaret Fishback, who writes light 
verse for fun and cash and advertising 
copy for R. H. Macy & Co., was moved to 
poetic complaint against New York City’s 
Department of Sanitation last week. Gar- 
bage collectors were making too much 
noise too early, so she composed the fol- 
lowing tirade, which appeared in The New 
York Herald Tribune: 


The rugged Sanitation boys 

Are geniuses at making noise. 

They have their most hilarious fun 
At Thirty-sixth and Madison. 

When morning gilds the gray concrete, 
Their silver trucks infest our street. 
And laughter peals so loud and merry, 
Alarm clocks are unnecessary. 

With metal trash cans bouncing gayly, 
They close their ministrations daily. 
‘There are no words in my thesaurus 
To properly describe the chorus. 


Her story roused an antagonistic muse 
in the breast of William F. Carey, Sani- 
tation Commissioner, who approved her 
verse but not her sentiments. Three days 
later, the same paper carried his poetic re- 
buttal, titled “Sanitation Replies”: 


Frankly, I am not immune 

To poems for which the good Tribune, 

For some queer reason, pays you cas. 

It’s stuff that we'd remove as trasi:. 

You say the Sanitation boys 

Annoy you with their joyous noise. 

Their “laughter peals so loud and 
merry” 

Makes complaining necessary. 

. I spose they'd overcome your madness 
With sounds of misery and sadness. 
No, Maggie; my advice is, look 
Again in Mr. Roget’s book. 
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War of Pensions 


Twenty-three years after the Armistice, 
the endless cost of the World War hung 
over the six senators of the Senate Finance 
subcommittee on veterans’ legislation as 
they met last Thursday. Slumped in large 
leather chairs in the third-floor committee 
room in the Senate Office Building, they 
listened for five hours as lobbyists of pow- 
erful veterans’ organizations like the 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars pleaded for two pension bills. Though 
the meeting was public and the pending 
legislation would cost billions of dollars, 
only six persons without an ax to grind 
attended. 

The first measure, H.R. 4, was passed 
by the House on June 16, after consider- 
able debate, by a vote of 144 to 4. It would 
provide monthly benefits of from $12 to 
$56 to the wives, children, and parents of 
deceased veterans, even when the cause of 
death was totally unrelated to war serv- 
ice. 

The second bill, H.R. 4845, was passed 
by the House on July 7 when only 29 
members were present. It would raise the 
pensions of all disabled soldiers from $30 
to $40 and make all veterans, disabled or 
not, eligible for this pension upon reaching 
the age of 65—provided they do not earn 
more than $1,000 if single or $2,500 if 
married, and had spent 90 days in a train- 
ing camp during the World War. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration cautioned against such 
enormous outlays at a time of national 
emergency. According to his department, 
H.R. 4845 would cost $7,008,000 in 1942, 
$63,888,000 in 1952, and $520,464,000 in 
1962. By 1972 it would have drained more 
than $5,000,000,000 from the Treasury. 
The cost of H.R. 4 the first year would be 
$22,238,000. General Hines refused to esti- 
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The Meaning of the Bullitt Mission 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Siiceale teen diel: tibiia te the 
Pacific and North Atlantic, the power 
of the United States is being applied 
increasingly in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East. In these important war 
theaters our influence is being exerted 
chiefly in four ways: production of 
weapons and supplies for the British 
fighting forces, aid in transporting them 
to Egypt, technical aid, and diplomacy. 

Despite large shipments of men and 
equipment from England, the British 
would have been unable to venture the 
present Libyan offensive without Amer- 
ican tanks and planes. Technical aid is 
not confined to the military and civilian 
experts who are teaching the British 
how to assemble, use, and repair Amer- 
ican weapons. It extends to the im- 
provement of rail and motor transpor- 
tation from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caucasus and Caspian Sea. 


The full story of our diplomatic 
intervention has not been told. The 
first chapter was the unsuccessful effort 
to keep Italy out of the war. The first 
tangible achievement was the decision 
of the Yugoslavs to fight—a decision 
which upset the Nazis’ timetable and 
even now is forcing them to send more 
troops back to Serbia to deal with the 
irrepressible Chetniks. American diplo- 
macy and a small amount of economic 
aid strengthened the hand of General 
Weygand and so probably delayed Nazi 
infiltration to French North Africa. 
Our officials do not regard this area as 
lost even yet to the anti-Nazi cause. 
They expect events there to be shaped 
by the outcome of the Libyan cam- 
paign. 

Turkey is feeling the brunt of diplo- 
matic pressure from all major powers. 
President Ismet InGnii is rated here as 
a two-fisted, four-square man. Prime 
Minister Refik Saydam, more dubious 
from our viewpoint, has gone on what 
is described officially as a month’s va- 
cation, but which may be longer. For- 
eign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu is an 
astute diplomat. 

In the recent Turko-German nego- 
tiations, the Turks displayed the kind 
of spunk which Hitler has found unen- 
durable in others. Little attention was 
paid to the fact that the Germans 
promised to deliver 18,000,000 Turkish 
pounds worth of arms, ammunition, 


and machinery in 1942 before Turkey 
started sending 90,000 tons of chrome 
annually to Germany in 1943. Prior to 
this, the British and ourselves had a 
joint agreement with the Turks to take 
all their chrome. Turkish chrome ca- 
pacity is estimated at 250,000 to 300,- 
000 tons annually, but, to get this out- 
put, mining machinery and the con- 
veyor systems which carry the ore from 
the coastal mountains to the sea must 
be rehabilitated. The British and our- 
selves plan to get all the chrome pos- 
sible out of Turkey, beginning now. By 
1943, when the Germans become le- 
gally entitled to a share, the control of 
this whole area almost certainly will 
have been settled by military force. 


Into this fluid situation the Presi- 
dent is thrusting one of his closest 
friends, William C. Bullitt. Bullitt has 
been at a loose end since he came back 
from France last year. In some quar- 
ters, the tendency is to regard his mis- 
sion chiefly as “busy work.” Ostensibly, 
Bullitt is going as a reporter for the 
President. But his relationship to the 
White House and his own aptitude for 
intrigue are such that his trip has 
deeper potentialities. 

There are four places in which he 
may be able to influence the course of 
affairs. The first is Egypt, where the 
British have not yet attained full co- 
ordination among military, shipping, 
economic, and political authorities. The 
second is Palestine, with its Jewish- 
Arab question, and the third, Syria, in- 
volving British, Free French, and Arab 
problems. 

The fourth, of course, is Turkey. 
Here the Germans have their No. 1 
diplomat, Franz von Papen, and the 


British have Sir Hughe Montgomery. 


Knatchbull-Hugessen, a topnotcher. 
Our ambassador, John Van Antwerp 
MacMurray, is a highly competent ca- 
reer officer but lacks Bullitt’s luster as 


the President’s intimate friend and per-: 


sonal emissary. 

When Bullitt undertakes a job, no 
one can know what will happen. In his 
public career there have been both 
brilliant strokes and blundering mis- 
calculations. His mission may not be 
worth a footnote in history, but it may 
provide the cement which solidifies a 
barrier to further Nazi expansion. 
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mate its cost in later years, but a statisti- 
cian said: “The sky’s the limit.” 

The only person to blast the bills was 
Robert B. Luchars, commander of the 
American Veterans Association. He point- 
ed out that, despite the “heart-throb 
boys,” the benefits would not go primarily 
to soldiers wounded in battle or depend- 
ents of men killed in action. 





Yanks in the War 


Number Aiding Anti-Axis Forces 
Has Grown Steadily Since 1939 


Actual participation by individual 
Americans in warfare abroad, whether of- 
ficial or unofficial, military or nonmilitary, 
was highlighted last week when two news- 
papermen and a military observer were 
captured and a second Army observer was 
killed by Axis forces in Libya. 

The prisoners, captured by Italians 
while viewing actual fighting at the front, 
were Harold Denny of The New York 
Times; Godfrey Anderson of the Associat- 
ed Press, and Maj. Michael Buckley Jr., 
an observer with the British forces during 
the new drive. The casualty, machine 
gunned to death by Nazi tanks, was Sgt. 
Delmer Park of Phoenix, Ariz., who had 
previously served with a group of techni- 
cal sergeants helping to get American 
tanks in shape for combat. 

Although these men were on official 
assignments as neutrals, thousands of other 
Americans have been looking for definitely 
unneutral action since the outbreak of 
the war in 1939. An indeterminate num- 
ber of them have found it—at first on 
their own hook and now with the tacit 
approval of the United States Govern- 
ment, which neither recruits nor trans- 
ports them but puts no obstacles in their 
path. Over-all figures as to location and ac- 
tivity never have been made public, but 
some approximations are available. 

British sources report 200 Americans in 
the RAF, among them 75 members of the 
three Eagle Squadrons. There are but a 
handful of admitted Americans in the 
British Army and Navy, but numbers 
have joined up claiming to be Canadians. 
Australian forces take no one but their 
own nationals. 

Six thousand Americans have gone. to 
Canada for air service, 600 as instructors 
and pilots, the rest for training as fliers, 
gunners, navigators, and radio men. Al- 
most all do not expect to remain in Can- 
ada but will be shipped to Britain when 
their training is complete. Some 8,000 
Americans are in the Canadian Army and 
openly wear a U.S. A. insignia. 

The total of American fliers in China 
is not publicly known, but a recent report 
said 100 -pilots and 400 mechanics and 
technicians had arrived for training. Ap- 
proximately 35 Americans are now ferry- 
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by the cruiser Omaha’s crew, the Hamburg-American liner Odenwald also 
carried the Swastika emblem of her Nazi owners. Presented by its captors 
to Secretary of the Navy Frank Knoz, it was hung last week in his Wash- 
ington office as a spoil of the undeclared war in the Atlantic. 





ing bombers to England on the North 
Atlantic route, and 900 will eventually be 
used on the southern route to Africa. Nu- 
merous others are on local ferrying ‘service 
within Great Britain. 

Observers, technicians, and workmen 
are scattered in various war zones. There 
are official American military missions in 
Russia, Iraq and Iran, Egypt, and China, 
facilitating transport of supplies of all 
types. Some individuals are serving un- 
officially as executives in China. After an 
American survey of traffic on the vital 
Burma Road, 35 American technicians 
were sent to straighten things out. 

Contractors on defense bases in North- 
ern Ireland have recruited more than 500 
American workmen. The British Civilian 
Technical Corps, after calling for volun- 
teer electricians, machine-tool workers, 
mechanics, radio men, and similar tech- 
nicians, received 35,000 inquiries. Seven 
hundred were accepted soon after the drive 
started in July; 5,000 are being consid- 
ered or have been accepted and are going 
to Montreal at the rate of 120 to 200 a 
week, there to await transfer to London. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross, 59 doctors and 59 nurses have 
gone to England and 30 more doctors are 
ready to go. The Red Cross also has a cler- 
ical, warehouse, and administrative person- 
nel of 200 abroad. There is additional med- 
ical personnel in China. Hundreds of am- 
bulances have been sent abroad, but com- 
paratively few drivers are in action. Most 
of those active in France returned here 
when Paris fell. The American Field 
Service has sent 105 drivers to the British 
Middle East Command, and perhaps 100 
more will leave during December. 


Week in the Nation 


Envoy: George S. Messersmith was 
named Ambassador to Mexico to replace 
Josephus Daniels, who had resigned. A ca- 
reer diplomat and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, he had most recently been 
Ambassador to Cuba. 


Deatu: Sen. Alva Adams of Colorado 
died of a heart attack in Washington at 
the age of 66. He was chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee on 
deficiencies and was a “middle-of-the- 
road” Democrat‘ who had generally op- 
posed the Administration’s foreign policy. 


Verpict: Eighteen members of the Trot- 
skyite Socialist Workers party were con- 
victed in Minneapolis of advocating the 
overthrow of the government by armed 
revolution, while five associates were ac- 
quitted. Of the three Dunne brothers who 
led the local CIO trucking union, Vincent 
was convicted, Miles was acquitted, and 
Grant committed suicide before the trial’s 
start. 


FizzitE: In a $200,000 slander suit filed 
in October against Colorado Supreme Court 
Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard, Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson of Colorado branded as “false, 
libelous, and malicious” Hilliard’s accusa- 
tion that he had called President Roosevelt 
a warmonger. Snatching up the gauntlet, 
Hilliard obtained a court order summoning 
his accuser for cross-examination. But last 
week Johnson, anticipating that Hilliard 
would oppose him for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination next spring, with- 
drew his suit “in the interests of party 
unity.” 
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FROM THE CAPITAL 








The White Hone 


An unusual species of ghost writer for 
President Roosevelt was being hunted last 
week. If you are an American citizen, 
physically sound, under 53 years of age, 
with a college degree, at least three years’ 
residence in a Spanish- or Portuguese- 
speaking country, Guillermo A. Suro, chief 
of the State Department’s central trans- 
lating office, may have a job for you. The 
linguistic requirements are high, the salary 
$2,600 a year. Of the 1,000-odd applicants 
who took the last civil-service examina- 
tion, only a handful qualified. So Suro, 
authorized to increase his staff from nine 
to thirteen, embarked on a talent hunt. 

A delicate task of the new recruits will 
be to put words into Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mouth for the Latin American radio au- 
dience. The moment the first mimeo- 
craphed copies of a Presidential speech 
fall from the machine, they are sped to 
Suro. He rips them into nine parts, par- 
cels them out to his staff for translation, 
then edits the finished work to insure uni- 
form style. The President’s proclivity for 
revision often leaves the office with only a 
few short hours for the job of translating 
his speech into Portuguese for the Brazilian 
audience and Spanish for the rest of Latin 
America. 

Suro acquired the Spanish tongue and 
American citizenship in his native Puerto 
Rico, studied at Georgetown University’s 
foreign-service school, and learned the pit- 
falls of interpreting at five inter-American 
conferences. Once, he had to hire a pianist 
to fulfill a peremptory request from Rep. 
Sol Bloom of New York, transmitted 
through Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles. Bloom wanted a Spanish version 


—Ee 


of “God Bless America.” Suro produced 
one which the chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee claims has made a 
hit in the South American music halls. 


Nine New Egos 


The time has passed when a pleader be- 
fore the Supreme Court could concentrate 
his arguments on four or five justices in 
confidence that he could count the others 
already with him. The “nine old men” di- 
vided almost invariably according to their 
adherence to liberal or conservative tradi- 
tion. Now that the new court is altogether 
liberal, its members in practice are assert- 
ing the highly individualistic traits charac- 
teristic of liberalism. 

Last week’s opinion invalidating a Cali- 
fornia ban against the admission of indi- 
gent migrants was evidence of the change. 
The court divided three ways to arrive at 
a unanimous agreement on the California 
statute’s unconstitutionality. James F. 
Byrnes read the majority opinion. William 
O. Douglas concurred separately for him- 
self and Hugo L. Black and Frank Mur- 
phy. The freshman member, Robert H. 
Jackson, in solitary dudgeon, lectured the 
court for what he called 75 years’ neglect 
of the Constitution’s privileges and im- 
munities clause. 

Close observers look for further fraction- 
al opinions when the court reconvenes Dec. 
8 after a recess. Awaiting decision are the 
contempt cases against The Los Angeles 
Times and the deportation case against 
the CIO leader Harry Bridges, involving, 
respectively, the Constitution’s freedom 
of press and freedom of opinion clauses. 
On these and more pending cases related 
to states’ rights and other fundamentals, 


observers predict that diverse opinions will 
demonstrate the court’s new amoeba-like 
characteristics. 

In personal habits the justices display 
no less individuality than in .their judicial 
opinions. Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
quarters his staff in an office at home and 
there receives all callers, including asso- 
ciate justices. Stone chauffeurs himself to 
and from the court and carries a tin lunch 
box containing a sandwich and vegetable 
salad. He and his associates usually eat 
together in the court’s oak-paneled dining 
room. Black garnishes his lettuce hearts 
with a home-prepared French dressing. 
Others order from the court cafeteria. 

Materials priorities have foreed Murphy 
to shelve his plan for a handsome resi- 
dence. He remains a hotel tenant, walking 
to and from the court. He rides occasion- 
ally at Fort Myer, Va., a nearby cavalry 
post. The court’s only Catholic, Murphy 
privately expresses highest admiration for 
the judicial qualities of Black, at whom 
some Catholics still look askance because 
of his former Ku Klux Klan membership. 

Owen J. Roberts is usually at the court 
until 6 p.m., but takes “homework” away 
nearly every night. Six-thirty is quitting 
time for Felix Frankfurter, who also takes 
work home and spends many out-of-office 
hours conferring with the protégés of the 
Frankfurter-Corcoran school of govern- 
ment officials. 

The nine justices, of whom all but Stone 
and Roberts are Roosevelt appointees, 
struck a private blow against monopoly, 
against which their sponsor has frequently 
inveighed. Discarding the traditional prac- 
tice of meeting in a body at the downtown 
studio of Harris & Ewing for the court’s 
annual portrait, the justices posed in- 

stead in their conference room 
and permitted news-photo 
agencies to share the camera 
shots. 


Baby Talk 


The defense effort reached 
into a new field last week. 
Amidst the examination of de- 
fense contracts, loans, and the 
distribution of contracts, the 
Federal Reserve Board dealt 
with a “family” problem. To 
potential and prospective 
mothers on its secretarial staff 
went a highly confidential 
memorandum promising ample 
leave of absence, but withhold- 
ing any guarantee of job rein- 
statement after confinement. 
As one secretarial bride plain- 


Harris & Ewing 


. tively said: “Gee, the Nazis 
Justices Reed, Byrnes, Roberts, Douglas, Stone, Murphy, Black, Jackson, Frankfurter 


give bonuses for babies.” 
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Slugging by British and Reds 


Reverses Gears of the Nazis 


Huge Tank War in Libya 
Cuts Axis Lines, “aves Tobruk; 


Diplomatic Front Smolders 


The ebb and flow of the tides of war 
bring a measure of triumph and defeat to 
both sides. So far, however, the Allies have 
subsisted mainly on a diet of defeat. It has 
made the occasional triumphs doubly 
sweet. And last week brought them two 
victories. They were not conclusive, and 
they certainly lacked the epochal quality 
that has distinguished the great Nazi suc- 
cesses. But nonetheless the hearts of men in 
London and Moscow leapt up at the news. 

One occurred in Libya. After a whirling- 
dervish series of battles, the British at last 
made contact with the Tobruk garrison, 
drew a steel ring around the Axis forces, 
and pushed advance columns clear to the 
coast near Bengasi. The other victory went 
to the Soviet Armies in the far south of 
their country. Under the weight of heavy 
Russian counterattacks, the Germans were 
forced into their first important retreat of 
the campaign and abandoned the city of 
Rostov. 

These were the highlights for the men 
behind the guns. But affairs of even greater 
moment were in the hands of men whose 
weapons were a pen and a sheaf of docu- 
ments. In Berlin, thirteen nations signed a 
renewal of the anti-Comintern pact. In 
France, Marshal Pétain and Admiral Dar- 
lan traveled to the occupied territory for 
a conference with Marshal Goring and pos- 
sibly Hitler himself. It was a conquered, 
divided, and disillusioned France for whom 
the bell tolled—with what future was left 
to it hanging on the decisions reached with 
the Nazis. 

In Washington, two nervous and polite 
Japanese diplomats met with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. They faced 
the end of a road that has so far been 
paved with little but good intentions. In 
the Orient, the sands were running out. 
The threats that have long echoed across 
those vast distances were backed up by 
ominous actions. Japan poured troops into 
Indo-China. British defense centers from 
Hong Kong to Singapore were put under 
a state of ernergency, and a new naval com- 
mander-in-chief for the Far East was ap- 
pointed. The Netherlands Indies mobilized 
its air force. And Australia proclaimed it- 
self on a war footing. 


Paradise 


The battleground in Libya was a strange 
and wonderful place for fighting. It com- 
prised the northeastern corner of the 


Italian colony, a Godforsaken land that 
had been inhabited by only a few flea-bit- 
ten Arabs before the Fascists built their 
little whitewashed towns and forts there. In 
effect, it was a vast maneuver ground, with 
no civilian population to hamper opera- 
tions, plenty of gullies and hills to provide 


concealment, and a terrain on which tanks . 


could operate in nearly any direction. 
Here the British, German, and Italian 
tank and truck columns battled al! last 
week like great herds of prehistoric mon- 
sters. The armored vehicles charged across 
the stony ground and wheeled in intricate 
maneuvers with all the precision of war- 
ships. The infantry was brought up to the 
battle in long convoyed lines of trucks and 
only dismounted to fight for a day and 
then moved on in search of the mirage of 
victory. The artillery was mobile, too, and 
over the entire field of combat planes 
circled and dived in the hot desert sun. 
Officers of the highest rank were forced 
by the nature of the fighting to be up in 
the battle line with their men. The Italians 
claimed that in this way they had taken 
prisoner three British brigadier generals. 
And the British, for the first time in this 
war, had the pleasure of capturing a Ger- 
man general. He was General von Raven- 
stein, the 55-year-old commander of the 





Nazi 2lst Armored Division. The Naz 
officer was on reconnaissance in the desert 
in his car when British troops in a Bren 
gun carrier suddenly appeared and cap. 
tured him. Ravenstein was philosophical 
about his capture and summed up the 
desert war: “The rapid maneuvers possible 
on this vast chessboard make it a game of 
surprises and a match of wits. It’s a para. 
dise for the tactician but hell for the 
quartermaster.” 

As the battle slowly developed, however, 
it seemed less like chess than like the 
movements of rats in a maze. The chief 
British columns containing the bulk of the 
Allied armored strength had originally 
moved into Libya and up to Sidi Rezegh. 
There they engaged the Nazis in the first 
big battle. At the same time, a New Zea- 
land column sped north, captured Fort 
Capuzzo, skirted Bardia, took Gambut, 
and struck southwest. Last week thiese 
New Zealanders made contact with the 
Tobruk garrison, which had advanced 
south to El Dudo. 

The meeting was a dramatic one. It took 
place at dawn, and in the glancing rays of 
the sun neither detachment could be sure 
that it was not encountering the enemy. 
But before any shots were fired recognition 
signals were exchanged. The Tobruk garri- 
son was liberated. For seven months, the 
port had withstood every sort of attack— 
from tanks, planes, artillery, and infantry 
—and thrown them all back. Supplied by 
sea, the garrison of Australians lived in 
caves and the remains of the Italians’ one- 
time model houses and even erected their 
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Tobruk: after seven months the dead were avenged 
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The Battle of Libya: encirclement and counter-encirclement 


own monument to the fallen. Just before 
the campaign, however, the Australians 
were replaced by Polish, Czech, and Brit- 
ish troops and to them fell the task of 
avenging the Dominion’s dead. 

The junction of the Tobruk and New 
Zealand columns completed the encircle- 
ment of the Axis forces, and the British 
armored troops soon came up to reinforce 
them. But Gen. Erwin Rommel, the Ger- 
man commander, still had a few tricks 
left, and with one he exhibited all his dar- 
ing. A German column suddenly struck 
south of Sidi Omar into Egypt on a wide 
sweeping raid. It was caught and broken 
up by British tanks and planes and turned 
north. Troops from the Sollum-Halfaya 


-Pass region joined it, and it then turned 


west and back to the main German con- 
centration area. There it was combined 
with the remaining tanks of the Nazi 21st 
and 15th Armored Divisions and some 
from the Italian Ariete division, which had 
slipped through the British lines from the 
west. It was this force—the bulk of the 
striking power left to the Axis—that 
smashed hard at the British barrier this 
week in a desperate effort to break out. 

The most daring part of the British 
drive, however, did not occur in the north- 
eastern corner of Libya. It took the form 
of a thrust 200 miles across the desert from 
the oasis of Jarabub to Aujila. At Aujila, 
Indian troops captured 700 Italians and, 
according to a Cairo communiqué, were 
tefueled and re-equipped for further opera- 
tions, 

This indicated that the British had kept 
open their line of communications all the 
way back to Jarabub. Actually, it repre- 
sented no great technical problem. There 
are no roads across the desert at this point 
but a track runs along just north of where 
the great dunes of the real sand sea begin. 
On the firm earth, cars and trucks can hit 


60 and more miles an hour without any 
trouble. 

In addition to the capture of Aujila, the 
British announced that their patrols had 
cut the roads between Agedabia and Ben- 
gasi. There was no indication of how these 
patrols had advanced so far west. At any 
rate, they were a blow to the Italians, be- 
cause they endangered the entire Axis sys- 
tem of communications. 





Italy’s Tobruk 


British imperial troops wrote finis to 
Mussolini’s East African empire last week. 
On Nov. 27, 10,000 Italian and native sol- 
diers under 62-year-old Gen. Guglielmo 
Nasi surrendered at Gondar, in the wild 
mountainous northwest corner of Ethiopia. 
They had held out for seven months, thus 
equaling Tobruk’s record and establishing 
themselves as the Italian equivalents of 
the British heroes. 





RAF Project 


When Air Vice Marshal Coningham, 
now RAF commander in the Libyan bat- 
tle, was an officer in the Bomber Com- 
mand in Britain, he once remarked: “I was 
determined that the hideous railway sta- 
tion in Milan should go. It’s gone.” Last 
week the Italian newspaper Lavoro Fas- 
cista denied that the Milan station had 
“gone.” But it went on to say that the 
RAF “would be doing’ art lovers a favor” 
if it destroyed this “deplorable” example 
of the “liberty style” of architecture. This 
was a change from what the Fascists were 
saying in 1930 when the marble station— 
the largest in Europe—was opened and 
hailed as a unique achievement of Musso- 
lini’s regime. 
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Blast at Bureaucrats 


Keyes, Ousted Commandos Head, 
Says His Plans Were Scuttled 


Admiral Sir Roger John Brownlow 
Keyes, a slight man of 69 who still gets 
seasick despite the fact he first sailed blue 
water at 12, is one of Britain’s great con- 
temporary naval heroes. He commanded 
the World War Dover Patrol and con- 
ceived and carried out the raid on the 
German U-boat base at Zeebrugge on April 
23, 1918,* of which Winston Churchill 
wrote: “It may well rank as the finest 
feat of arms in the Great War, and cer- 
tainly as an episode unsurpassed in the 
history of the Royal Navy.” 

But the Admiral himself expresses bit- 
terness about his luck in war. He blames 
it on being “unfortunate in the period of 
my birth,” as he told the House of Com- 
mons on May 7, 1940. That was the mem- 
orable day when he strode into Parliament 
in full uniform as Admiral of the Fleet to 
flay the government for making “another 
Gallipoli” of Norway. Keyes recalled at 
that time his role in the abortive 1915-16 
Gallipoli campaign. He had wanted to 
force the Dardanelles with old battleships 
but wasn’t listened to because: “I was 
considered too junior, being only a cap- 
tain.” Keyes had also proposed doing in 
Trondheim in Norway what they wouldn’t 
let him do at Gallipoli: break into the 
harbor with old warships. Again he was 
refused. He told the House almost tear- 
fully: “In this war, thanks to my early 
promotion, I am supposed to be too senior 
and out of date for my opinions to be 
worth consideration.” 

Last week the Admiral once more spoke 
out in Parliament to complain of a missed 
opportunity—missed because he was 
balked at every turn by brass. hats and 
bureaucrats. A few weeks before, he had 
been more or less summarily dismissed 
from his secret job as organizer and leader 
of the Commandos, Britain’s tough, black- 
uniformed shock troops especially trained 
for daredevil raiding expeditions. 

In a bitter speech of protest, Keyes re- 
vealed he had been given the assignment 
in July 1940. He said he was dismissed be- 
cause of the opposition of-high staff offi- 
cers in both the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty who had previously blocked his 
plans: “I can assure the House that the 
Prime Minister was as keen as I was to 
act vigorously, to face hazards, to achieve 
great results—undertakings which, if we 
had been allowed to carry them out, might 





*In the daring raid, the old cruiser Vindictive 
and two ferry steamers landed men on the Mole 
as the submarine C3 was blown up at the land 
end to keep off German reinforcements. Simul- 
taneously the main objective, the bottling up of 
the U-boats, was accomplished by the sinking 
of ae old cruisers full of cement at the harbor 
mouth. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, 
and two days later France and Britain 
declared war on Germany: Russia in- 
vaded Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland 
surrendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10 and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 8. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mo- 
rale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. 
Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28 was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 

1941 

On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. 
On April 18 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
July 12 the Allies occupied Iraq and 
Syria. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
Hitler attacked Russia June 22. On July 
7 the United States occupied Iceland. 
Japan completed occupation of Indo- 
China Jaly 23. On Aug. 14 Churchill and 
Roosevelt announced the eight-point 
“Atlantic Charter.” On Sept. 11 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered the Navy to 
“shoot on sight.” On Oct. 16 Gen. Hideki 
Tojo formed a new Japanese Cabinet. 
On Oct. 30 the United States destroyer 
Reuben James was sunk. On Nov. 17 
President Roosevelt signed a bill per- 
mitting armed American’merchant ships 
to enter war zones. On Nov. 18 the 
British launched a full-scale offensive 
against the Axis forces in Libya. 


Last Week 

Nov. 24-Dec. 1—In Berlin, the anti- 
Comintern pact was renewed for five 
years by thirteen governments, seven of 
them allies of the Nazis signing for the 
first time. In Libya, a junction between 
the main British forces and troops from 
Tobruk was made and a German general 
captured. Russia retook Rostov while 
Nazi pressure on Moscow continued. The 
likelihood of a United States-Japanese 
war increased as Japan was reported 
ready to strike south at Thailand. 
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Wide World photos 


Disorder in New Order: nv orway produced the original Quisling, 
and, as if to atone for this, its inhabitants have been among the most zeal- 
ous of the conquered peoples in harassing the Nazis. These pictures illus- 
trate some of their methods. The stamps say that ‘Quisling’s course has 
brought him contempt and dishonor’ and that “all is for Germany.’ And 
snowbanks carry the inscription of ‘Long live the King.’ 





have electrified the world and altered the 
whole course of the war.” 

He charged the obstructive tactics were 
due directly to the British war staff sys- 
tem: “It is, of course, necessary to employ 
highly trained staff officers to work out 
details and plans, but interservice commit- 
tees and subcommittees which have sprung 
up since the last war have become, almost 
the dictators of military policies, instead 
of the servants they should be of those 
who bear the responsibility.” 

Meanwhile, communiqués issued the 
same day in both London and Berlin re- 
ported that the British Commandos had 
at last gone into action with a raid on the 
German-held Normandy coast two nights 
earlier. According to the Germans, the 
raiders were repulsed “with heavy losses” 
while the British claimed the sole casualty 
was one man wounded in the arm by a 
machine-gun bullet. 


Million-Dollar Rebel 


For the first time, last week the Ger- 
mans admitted that the revolt going on in 
Serbia, in effect, had recently reduced 
Nazi control to occupation of Belgrade 
and the Belgrade-Salonika railroad. The 
rest of the country was under the rule of 
the Chetnik rebels, who swarm down from 
their mountain strongholds and engage in 
full-scale battles with the Axis columns 
sent to rout them. These Serb Armies are 
under the command of Gen. Draja Mik- 
hailovitch, a 45-year-old veteran of the 
Balkan wars and the World War, with the 
bristling black mustaches of the typical 
Balkan warrior. Last week the Germans, 
after denying that they had attempted to 
open peace negotiations with Mikhailo- 
vitch, offered a reward of $1,000,000 for 
him, déad or alive. 

Cn Nov. 24 Gen. Dushan Simovitch, 
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Premier of the Yugoslav Government-in- 
exile in London, announced that the Nazis 
were planning their largest and most sav- 
age reprisal to date if the rebels fail to 
surrender. This was apparently to take the 
form of the destruction of Belgrade, and 
Simovitch reported that the old Yugoslav 
capital, already badly damaged in the fight- 
ing last spring, was being ringed with big 
guns which, together with stukas, would do 
the work of devastation. Already some 40 
Serbian towns and villages are said to have 
been ruthlessly destroyed. Two days after 
Simovitch’s warning, President Roosevelt’s 
secretary, Stephen Early, gave the Wash- 
ington version of the report: “According 
to the declarations of high German offi- 
cials, the bombardment to which Belgrade 
has been subjected will be nothing to com- 
pare with what is now in store for the 
city.” 





Nazis and Prisoners 


Prisoners of war are in the power of the 
hostile Power, but not of the individuals 
or corps who have captured them. 

They must at all times be humanely 
treated and protected, particularly against 
acts of violence, insults, and public curi- 
osity. 

Measures of reprisal against them are 
prohibited. 


So runs Article 2 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, Relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War. In all, 47 
nations signed that agreement guarantee- 
ing humane treatment for war prisoners. 
Soviet Russia wasn’t among them because 
at that time it was not a member of the 
League of Nations. But the Reich was a 
signatory. 

Last week Moscow accused Berlin of 
breaking the treaty. Specifically, Foreign 
Commissar Vyascheslaff M. Molotoff 
charged the Reich with committing a series 
of “systematic atrocities and outrages” on 
Red prisoners. The Russians, Molotoff’s 
note said, were denied medical treatment,: 
“starved and kept for weeks without food 
or on miserable rations of rotten bread or 
rotten potatoes” and “brutally tortured, 
tormented, and murdered by the German 
military command.” The wounded, the 
report added, were stripped of all warm 
clothing, and captured women nurses and 
stretcher bearers were raped. 

In its official communiqué the next day, 
the German High Command indignantly 
denied the Russian charges. It said the re- 
port had been issued “to combat a crisis 
in the Soviet Army” allegedly because of 
an increasing number of desertions and 
“to throw a veil over the bestial atroci- 
ties of the Bolshevist hordes and to raise 
their sunken morale.” 

The following day the Germans went a 
step farther. At a Propaganda Ministry 
press conference, a youth was introduced 
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Two Roads for Japan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


L. a recent speech Premier Tojo 
said that Japan’s situation “is so grave 
that the country is now at the cross- 
roads of a rise or fall, a situation that 
it has not experienced in all its 2,600- 
year history.” If this is so, the crisis 
really dates back to 1922, when the 
Japanese Navy, a heretofore liberal 
element in Japanese politics and a coun- 
tercheck to army aspirations, lost much 
of its influence because of the Washing- 
ton Conference. The results of that 
conclave allowed the balance of power 
to pass into the hands of the army. 

The army then began to control the 
government, becoming the majority 
bloc, .finally dominating national pol- 
icy. The sad adventures then embarked 
upon led Japan into a morass, which 
ended in her so-called encirclement by 
the liberal powers. The situation was 
aggravated when shortsighted states- 
manship led Japan into the Axis fold. 

Although Japan’s Navy leaders have 
had less influence on policy, in a strict- 
ly military sense the country’s sea pow- 
er exceeds her army or air strength. 
Choice of the Hitler road means that 
Japan throws into the scales the third 
navy in size, backed by two new 40,000- 
ton battleships, with three more of the 
same size coming along. This is quite 
an array of strength, but against it are 
some formidable factors. 

In addition to the present Pacific 
Fleet, we have six new 35,000-ton 
battleships, two of them commissioned, 
three launched, and one still on the 
ways. Eleven more 45,000-ton battle- 
ships will probably be ready sooner 
than by 1944 and 1945, as was contem- 
plated when the program first was laid 
down in 1939. 

Britain, too, is in a position to make 
her contribution with four of the Lion 
class of 40,000 tons coming along. Even 
if Japan were to win the first naval en- 
counter, she would emerge badly de- 
pleted in naval strength, with Britain 
and ourselves able to replace our losses, 
an asset denied to Japan, because of 
her weak economic condition. Even if 
Hitler’s armies were to overrun all of 
Russia and Siberia, Japan would mere- 
ly exchange a less-to-be-feared Russia 
for a huge Nazi military machine 
flushed with victory. No’ matter if Ja- 


pan made her military contributions to 
these victories, she would end exactly 
as have Italy and the others who have 
made their military contribution to the 
Hitler cause. They jump when the mas- 
ter cracks the whip. 

But of more immediate importance 
to Japan are these matters: Britain 
and America have not been conquered, 
nor will they be; a war extending 
to the Pacific will be a long war; 
the two liberal powers can stand it, 
even if they dislike it; the war in China, 
of vital interest for Japan to see ended, 
will drag on; the embargo will continue 
its stranglehold on Japan’s economic 
system, and affairs will go from bad to 
worse. To espouse the Hitler cause 
holds no rosy picture for Japan. 


But if Japan could drastically 
clean house, get rid of her Nazi advis- 
ers, and perform an abrupt volte-face, 
what then? She would join, before it is 
too late, the side which will win this 
war in the end. Within a reasonable 
space of time the China affair should be 
settled. With the embargo lifted and 
access afforded to the commodities Ja- 
pan needs, her economic system should 
revive. Her merchant fleet, now de- 
barred from the ports of the world and 
forced into unremunerative traffic in 
hauling troops and supplies, would soon 
ply the seven seas. When the final day 
of settlement came, Japan could sit at 
the peace table, a stronger Japan than 
she is today, with an unscathed navy to 
back her position. Japan would still re- 
main the outstanding power in the Ori- 
ent. 

There are paths between the two ex- 
tremes which Japan might choose to 
follow, including an attack on Siam or 
some other point which would be in- 
tended to stop short of a direct collision 
with the democracies. But if any one of 
these, following Nazi advice or prece- 
dent, is the road of aggression, this 
seems evident: The war is apt to spread 
to the Pacific and the final solution of 
the China incident, vital to Japan’s best 
interest, will be delayed. It will be one 
more event in the tragedy of errors, 
which always happens when the for- 
eign policy of a nation is determined 
by a stubborn army bloc. 
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Two Fronts: Attacks and Counterattacks 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


Ania the confusing reports of 
attacks and counterattacks on the Rus- 
sian front, and flying columns circling 
over the Libyan deserts, some clarifica- 
tion of the military situation seems re- 
quired. : 

At the start of this week the tide of 
war on the two fighting fronts was shift- 
ing against the Nazis as the Russian 
defense leaped to a new high and the 
British were closing in on the trapped 
Axis forces in Libya. 


Russia: The Finnish front and the 
Leningrad siege remained static to a 
great extent, but battles around Mos- 
cow and to the south raged with a new 
fury. 

The main German movement to reach 
the Soviet capital is distinctly a three- 
pronged effort. The one on the Volo- 
kolamsk-Mozhaisk front is a plunge 
through the center, the one near Kalinin 
is a cut-in south of the town, through 
Klin, and the third, in the Tula sector, 
is an envelopment. 

The center effort, checked by the 
Russians almost at the launching of the 
push, seesaws back and forth. The drive 
south of Kalinin, which brought the 
Germans to their closest position to 
Moscow, was halted by a counterattack, 
but the arrival of Nazi reinforcements 
signalizes a renewal of the push against 
the Soviet capital. 

The attacks on the strongly held Tula 
front failed to net any gains for the 
Germans, so they launched a drive east 
of the city toward Stalinogorsk. This 
maneuver was generally interpreted as 
the south pincer effort for the encircle- 
ment of Moscow. However, as it pro- 
gressed north toward Venev, the im- 
mediate purpose seemed to be an at- 
tempt to envelop the Tula sector and 
close the deep salient in the German 
line to the west. 

In the Donets Basin, the Russians 
were gaining their greatest victory over 
the Nazis. Their counteroffensive had 
already forced the German advance 
units out of Rostov and blocked the 
German entrance to the Caucasus. 

In the Crimea, the Nazis were en- 
gaged in the siege of Sevastopol, the 
Russian naval base. In the east sector 
of the peninsula, they were halted at 
the straits connecting the Sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea. Here is a rather 
formidable deepwater barrier 25 miles 


long, and from 1 to 8 miles wide, which 
the Germans so far have made no effort 
to cross. Rather, their daring drive into 
Rostov presaged that they planned 
gaining the east bank of the straits by a 
flank maneuver from the north. There- 
fore, the water-channel nemesis of Hit- 
ler, with the forced evacuation of Ros- 
tov, checks the Germans’ planned win- 
ter campaign in the Caucasus and gives 
the British more time for their job in 
Libya. 


Lira: The British offensive was an 
encircling affair involving battles with- 
in battles. This rather confused situa- 
tion was brought about through em- 
ployment of the “flying column.” The 
British initiated this type of attack 
when they crossed the frontier south of 
Sidi Omar and headed for the line Bir el- 
Gobi-Sidi Rezegh, with immediate ob- 
jectives of relieving the Tobruk garrison 
and encircling the Axis forces in the 
Sidi Omar’s-Sollum-Tobruk-Bir el-Gobi 
rectangle. 

Following this plunge into Libya the 
British sent a right-flank flying column 
headed north for the coast, which ex- 
ecuted a spiral maneuver not described 
in military textbooks. This force, after 
hooking up with an element of the To- 
bruk garrison, joined the main column 
in the Rezegh sector. The British threw 
out another flying column—from their 
post at Jarabub—which reached Gialo, 
captured the Italian garrison at that 
point, and was in a position-in-readi- 
ness for a future mission not yet un- 
folded. 

The Germans, not daunted by these 
spectacular flying-trapeze acts of the 
British, shot a column south of Bir el- 
Gobi, over and across the border near 
Sidi Omar. But this enterprise failed. 
Finally the column, with a remnant of 
its former strength, executed a snake- 
like trek and joined the main Axis 
forces in the Rezegh sector. 

At the beginning of the week the 
British had widened the communicating 
lane to the Tobruk garrison and were 
fighting a final battle to mop up the 
Axis forces in Cyrenaica. And, advance 
units had reached the Bengasi area, 
preparatory to the Eighth Army’s con- 
tinuing its westward march in the ful- 
fillment of the main objective—the de- 
struction of the entire Italian structure 
in Libya. 
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as Georg Scriabin, 22-year-old son of the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar himself.* The 
young man spoke in Russian and his in. 
terpreter quoted him as saying that he 
had been well treated and as far as he 
knew so had other Russian prisoners. 


The Moscow radio replied to this per. 


formance: “Molotoff has no son, and never 
had one. Goebbels could at least have 
checked on this fact before he staged this 
little stunt.” 





Rout at Rostov 


Nazis in First Major Retreat; 


Blitz Bogs Down Near Moscow 


From its start up to the present time the 


German-Russian war has resembled the 
Chinese-Japanese struggle in many ways. 
But few of the similarities have been more 
striking than the constant reduction in the 
rate of advance of the superior invader. 
Each mile has been harder to gain than the 
preceding one. Last week this process came 
to a climax in Russia as the Germans 
tasted retreat on an important scale for the 
first time in the campaign against the 
Soviet. 


It was just two weeks ago that the Nazis 





*Molotoff followed the revolutionary custom 


of adopting a pseudonym—his means “the 
hammer.” Scriabin is his family name. 
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battered their way into Rostov, the great 
manufacturing center at the mouth of the 
Don River. Its capture was hailed with the 
usual trumpet fanfares on the German ra- 
dio. Last week the Nazis announced that 
they had withdrawn from Rostov and gave 
one of the most extraordinary reasons in 
the history of communiqué writing. They 
said that the evacuation had been carried 
out because they intended to blast the city 
to bits as punishment for the population 
which “participated in fighting at the rear 
of the German troops.” 

The Soviets told a different story. They 
claimed that the Germans had been forced 
out by a series of heavy attacks from the 
north and east. Five Nazi divisions were 
named as having been knocked out, and 
the Russians said the Germans had been 
driven clear back to Taganrog, while Gen. 
Ewald von Kleist, the Nazi commander, 
had fled to Mariupol, 100 miles from 
Rostov. Both sides admitted that losses 
had been severe and the once quiet Don 
ran with blood. 

Flushed with this unexpected victory, the 
Russians also contended that they had 
beaten off all German attacks on Moscow. 
Earlier in the week they had acknowl- 
edged the newest German offensive against 
the capital—now a fortnight old—was 
making such progress as to constitute a 
“orave” danger. This week the Nazis 
claimed that they could already see 
the center of the city—through field 
glasses. 

Meanwhile, there was no letup in the 
sheer hardship and physical discomfort 
suffered by the Nazi soldiers. Accounts 
by soldier-correspondents became almost 
hackneyed in their reiteration of rigors of 
the Russian climate. One, however, stood 
out as a stark portrayal not of fighting 
but of an ordinary march. To any old 
soldier it had the ring of authenticity. It 
ran: 

“The ammunition was heavy, the 
muddied knapsacks heavier, but the ma- 
chine guns were heaviest—heavier than 
sacks of coal. The men cursed and groaned, 
and in spite of the cold wind, sweat ran 
down their faces in a stream. ‘If it were 
only as warm as this at night, damn it,’ 
one soldier exclaimed, and he spoke for 
all. 

“Dusk descended as we reached the vil- 
lage. The men spoke little. After marching 
east for 1,200 miles, after months of con- 
stant fighting, the men do not waste words. 
Our old sergeant, the best in the whole 
army, also does not talk. The night is cold, 
icy, hostile. Feet are numb, like ice. The 
wet shirts stick to the body like cold 
bandages. Three hours’ sleep and then it is 
too cold. You can feel it through your 
greatcoat. The mud is stiff and it is snow- 
ing. Warm coffee comes, the devil knows 
where from or how. The men laugh—no, 
they do not laugh, they merely draw back 
their bearded lips a little, with a slight 
suggestion of a smile.” 































































Wide World 


Scene in Russia: the Germans had marched east for 1,200 miles 


Anti-Red Goose Step | 


Seven Newcomers Affix Names 
to Reich Treaty Against Reds 


One of the strangest treaties in the an- 
nals of diplomacy expired and was renewed 
last week. It was the anti-Comintern pact, 
first signed by Germany and Japan on 
Nov. 25, 1936—an agreement so shadowy 
that the Tokyo newspaper Nichi Nichi was 
moved to exclaim: “We feel that we are 
running after a fly with a hatchet, if the 
agreement is aimed only at the Communist 
International.” It wasn’t. 

The pact, in reality, constituted a clever 
and confusing device for lining up states in 
support of one after another of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s international squeeze plays. It was 
expanded to take in Italy on Nov. 6, 1937, 


Hungary and Manchukuo on Feb. 24, 1939, 
and Spain on March 27, 1939. Its sup- 
porters felt it had been crucified when the 
Russian-German pact was signed on Aug. 
23, 1939, but it had a sort of blasphemous 
Sunday of resurrection last June 22 when 
Hitler invaded Russia. 

Last week, as the original document ex- 
pired, the Reich with elaborate fanfare 
summoned its old allies to sign up for 
another five years. In addition, seven new 
allies of the Axis were bidden to join the 
procession. Into the Reich Chancellery in 
Berlin on Nov. 25 filed the Japanese Am- 
bassador, Hiroshi Oshima; the Italian For- 
eign Minister, Count © Jeazzo Ciano; the 
Spanish Foreign Mini -, Ramon Serrano 
Sufier, together with crowd of smaller 
fry. One by one t signed—the old 
graduates, Japan, nchukuo, Italy, 
Spain, and Hungary, id the freshmen, 
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Newsweek Correspondence: Troops in Malaya Are Itching for a Fight 


Stncapore: Malaya is one country 
where a substantial portion of the popula- 
tion wants war. This group consists of 
English, Australian, and Indian troops 
who are fed up with inaction and annoyed 
at having thus far been denied an oppor- 
tunity to take part in fighting. It is espe- 
cially true of the Aussies, who volunteered 
to fight, “not to scramble around the jun- 
gles,” and who are disconsolate because 
the relatives and friends with whom they 
joined up were sent off to the Middle 
East and action, while they had the bad 
luck to be attached to the expeditionary 
force to Malaya. ; 

The British troops are noticeably un- 
concerned about fighting the Japanese in- 
stead of the Germans. “We don’t care 
whom we fight as long as we fight,” one of 
them said. There is no particular animosity 
toward the Japanese except among regi- 
ments which were once stationed in Shang- 
hai and traded insults with Nippon’s sol- 
diers. 

Ironically enough, while the newspapers 
extolled Soviet Ambassador Maxim Lit- 
vinoff during his stop-off here, praising 
“our Soviet ally,” the police continued to 
round up members of the Malayan Com- 


munist party. One member, found to pos- 
sess Communist pamphlets, was sentenced 
to six months’ hard labor. The magistrate 
said: “It’s a pity the law of this country 
does not permit men like you to be 
flogged.” An Indian civilian received the 
same penalty for trying to cause disaffec- 
tion among the troops. 


Mexico City: Axel Wenner-Gren, the 
rich Swedish industrialist, who arrived in 
Mexico on his yacht last month, does not 
lack entertainment. One of his most lavish 
hosts has been Gen. Maximino Avila Ca- 
macho, brother of the President and Min- 
ister of Communications. Wenner-Gren 
was host to the general in the Bahamas 
last spring, and now his former guest is 
more than repaying the compliment. Wen- 
ner-Gren was met by a royal welcoming 
party at Vera Cruz. There have been par- 
ties and fiestas, and one Sunday Maxi- 
mino took the businessman to a bullfight. 
There he was paid the ultimate tribute: 
a matador dedicated a bull to him. Two 
were dedicated to Maximino. All three 
were very bad. 


Berurn: The menu for a Thanksgiving 
dinner given by the American military and 


naval attachés ran as follows: “Nuts 
European, Axis olives and sour pickles, 
Russian stuffed celery, Molotoff cocktail, 
foggy soup, salad a la Royal Air Force, 
Turkish warbird, sweet Hungarian succo- 
tash, American pumpkin pie, real coffee.” 
The wine card included “besetzte Weine 
(wine from the occupied countries) , Siisser 
Sekt (sweet champagne), unter dem 
Tisch Zigaretten (under-the-counter ¢'¢- 
arettes)” . . . New requests made of ihie 
Germans this week are: Don’t use wood 
to start fires in grates, ovens, or furnaces, 
Don’t make any visits between Dec. 20 
and Jan. 4 entailing transportation. Beticr 
stay home and enjoy one of the 10,000,690 
Christmas celebrations prepared for tlie 
occasion. When you have read your news- 
paper pass it along to those unable to 
secure a copy because of the paper short- 
age (bookstores are now selling only onc 
book to a customer) .. . It is possible 
now to go window-shopping as late as 7 
o’clock in the evening, owing to an order 
permitting window lighting till that hour 
. .. In order to save valuable work days, 
all holidays falling on weekdays will be 
celebrated on Sundays for the duration of 
the war. 





Croatia, Denmark, Slovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland. The thirteenth 
member, Japan’s embryonic puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking, sent in its adherence 
by cable. No mention was made of the 
conquered peoples who had resisted the 
Nazis, the Poles, French, Dutch, Belgians, 
Norwegians, Czechs, Serbs, Greeks, and 
Luxembourgers. Also on the outside were 
the four remaining European neutrals, the 
Swedes, Portuguese, Turks, and Swiss. 

The day after the signing, delegates 
listened to a 65-minute speech by Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop who 
stage-managed the renewal conference as 
he did the original signing. Bolshevism 
came in for only a perfunctory attack. The 
crux of Ribbentrop’s talk was a denunci- 
ation of President Roosevelt and a direct 
appeal to the American people to repudi- 
ate what he called “the catastrophic policy 
of their government.” Europe, he said, was 
prepared to carry on the war for 30 years, 
Germany would win in the end, and, even 
if the United States entered it, the big 
loser would be “the American taxpayer.” 
He summed up with “the terrifying fact” 
that “Roosevelt was the final author and 
chief conspirator of the war.” 

The Berlin conference ended on Nov. 
27, when Hitler, showing himself in the 
proceedings for the first time, gave a lunch 
for the delegates and accorded a private 
interview to each. 

The Finnish delegate, Rolf Johan Wit- 
ting, was singled out for special attention 
—an hour’s talk with the Fiihrer. The 
presence of the Finns at the conference 


drew sharp warnings in Washington from 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, and 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, who de- 
clared that Witting’s mission to Berlin 
“cannot be camouflaged or explained by 
propaganda attacks on nations engaged in 
defending themselves.” 

The end of the conference was the 
signal for what looked like the opening of 
the long-delayed diplomatic campaign to 
bring France into the new order and _ per- 
haps obtain use of the French Fleet and 
air and naval bases in French North 
Africa. On Nov. 30, Marshal Pétain, ac- 
companied by the Premier, Admiral Jean 
Darlan, left Vichy secretly for a rendez- 
vous with Marshal Hermann Goring at 
St.-Florentin-Vergigny, a hamlet with a 
population of 510, in the occupied zone 
about 140 miles from Vichy and 110 from 
Paris. The meeting went on all day Mon- 
day with the arrival of the Fiihrer 
rumored. A new complication also de- 
veloped when Pierre Laval, archenemy of 
Darlan, but, like the Premier, an apostle 
of collaboration, left his home at Chatel- 
don, near Vichy, for a three-day visit to 
Paris. 





Working Army 


In the last war, the British didn’t adopt 
conscription until 1916. In the present 
conflict, compulsory military service was 
started in June 1939. Last April, Labor 
Minister Ernest Bevin extended conscrip- 
tion to provide industrial as well as mili- 


> 


tary man power, and he even ordered thie 
drafting of women between 20 and 30 for 
the vital war factories. 

As much as anything, these moves sct 
Britain on the path to totalitarian mobil- 
ization. But the principal complaint hias 
been that the government has not used its 
powers ruthlessly enough in mobilizing tlic 
nation’s man and woman power. Last 
week it yielded by introducing a new bill 
in Parliament “for the purpose of securing 
the maximum national effort in the con- 
duct of the war and in production.” This 
will raise the male draft age limit from 10 
to 50 and conscript women up to 40 either 
for war industries or the noncombatant 
auxiliaries of the fighting services. 


Double-Dealing Dane 


Denmark, which offered no resistance to 
the Nazi conquest, boiled over with raze 
last week when it learned it had signed 
the anti-Comintern pact. A storm of anti- 
Nazi riots, lasting a day and night, swept 
over Copenhagen. And the battle cry of 
the demonstrators was “Down with Sciv- 
enius, the traitor!” 

What had happened was that Eric Sc:v- 
enius, the Foreign Minister and ringlea:cr 
of the “Quisling group,” secretly negotiated 
Denmark’s adherence to the pact without 
notifying King Christian X and noncolla)- 
orationist members of the government. 

Similar tricks have marked the 40-year 
political career of Scavenius—an aristocrat 
with a grim mouth and a knifelike nose, 
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SPEECH OF 
THE PRIME-MINISTER 


The Prime Minister (Mr. Winston 
Churchill): “I am positive I shall 
receive your indulgence, if by any 
chance there should be some minor, 
wholly unimportant error in fact or 
detail in the statement I am going 
to make or if it has not received that 








Nazi Jest: The cover of the British Hansard report 
shown above looks exactly like those in which the de- 
bates in Parliament are officially published. The open- 
ing lines of Churchill’s speech even look genuine enough. 
But from there on the satire rises until the last page 
(here reproduced) is reached. This hoax originates 
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Oral Answers 


the toil, all the disappointments, all 
the mistakes, all those strategical 
withdrawals. The day will dawn 
perhaps sooner than we now have 
the right to hope, when the insane 
attempt to wrest world domination 
from us, the era of the treacherous 
Nazi tourist, the sadistic secret police, 
the insidious spy, the cowardly fifth 
columnist and the still more filthy 
Nazi propagandist will pass like a 
monstrous dream, and in that morning 
of hope, freedom, humanity, civiliza- 
tion, christianity and, of course, de- 
mocracy, all that is noble and fearless 
in the old world, as well as in the 
new, will salute the rise of the new 
day with a loud and cheerful: Heil 
Hitler!" 
(At that pregnant, historical moment, 

a largish bomb pierced the venerable, 
old House of Commons. The entire 
House rose to its feet as one man, 
and after having opened their um- 
brellas to ward off the falling plaster, 
it spontaneously began to sing that 
old, inspiring folk song: 

“God bless the USSR 

And Joe Stalin. 

Stand beside them 

And guide them 

Through the hunnish attack by 

Berlin. 
And the other tovarischi 
Pink or red, 


Thin or fat, 
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God bless the USSR, 
Which won't leave us flat." 


The bomb, being of German origin, 
was, of course, a dud. But even 
if it had been what it was purported 
to be, it could never, never. have 
conquered the soul of the House of 
Commons, just as the souls of 
Austria, Czecholovakia, Poland, Den- 






mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece, the 
African Continent, Holy . Soviet 


Russia, and last but not least, dear, 
old England, will never be conquer- 
able. And that, at least, is some- 
thing to be thankful for). 





SECRET SESSION. 


Notice taken, that fifth columnists 
were present, 


Whereupon Mr. Deputy-SPEAKER 
(A. W. Spittle), pursuant to Standing 
Order No. 89, put the Question, 


Mr. Deputy-Speaker: "That stran- 
gers be ordered to withdraw, and 
they had better make haste.” 


Question agreed to. Strangers with- 
drew accordingly, desperately trying 
to hide their green, Tyrolean hats 
and their rucksacks behind an air 
of unconcernedness. 





[The remainder of the Sitting was 
in Secret Session.] 



























with a group of German propagandists in Shanghar. 
Their objective is to ridicule and discredit the British 
throughout the Far East. Their schemes have ranged 
from the sinister to the ludicrous. British officials con- 
sider the bogus Hansard a good joke and have not ob- 
jected to its publication. 





who controls the Politiken, Copenhagen’s 
most important newspaper. Named For- 
eign Minister in 1913, he collaborated in 
maintaining a German espionage bureau 
in Copenhagen during the World War. 
This was publicly revealed in June 1921, 
and Seavenius was ousted as Foreign Min- 
ister. Nevertheless, he was later appointed 
Ambassador to Rome and later to Stock- 
holm. He openly advocated submission to 
German hegemony over Europe and the 
Nazis, three months after the invasion of 
Denmark, restored him as Foreign Min- 
ister, 

Almost immediately he tried to ease the 
country into a customs and monetary 
union with Germany. A popular outcry 
against it caused the project to be post- 
poned. Scavenius’ next maneuver, resisted 
by the King and a majority of the govern- 
ment, was pushed to success by overwhelm- 
ing pressure from Berlin: the whole Dan- 
ish Fleet was turned over to the Nazis last 
February for use against Russia. 


Lid on Paris 


In the days before the war, Montmartre 
and Montparnasse were the brightest spots 
in the bright life of Paris. When the great 
cafés of the Champs-Elysées had shut 
down and the Place de la Concorde’s vast 
expanse was deserted—in those early hours 
life still hummed in the narrow streets of 
Montmartre outside the Folies-Bergere and 
the Casino de Paris and in the famous 
gathering places of Montparnasse: the 
Dome, the Rotonde, the Coupole, and the 
Select with their zinc bars, prostitutes, and 
drunken tourists. 

Last week the Nazis clamped the lid 
tight on both cf the two famous Parisian 
quartiers. Their night life was brought to 
a stop by a 5:30 p.m. curfew before it had 
even begun. By 6 o’clock the streets were 
empty save for German patrols, with the 
silence broken only by the clank of Nazi 
boots on old cobblestones. 


Paris was paying the penalty for fresh 


outbreaks against the conquerors. First, a 
Montparnasse restaurant, used as a mess 
hall for German troops, had been bombe:!, 
though without casualties. Then, despit> 
official warnings, another bomb exploded 
in a Montmartre restaurant, killing two 
Nazi soldiers. 





Argentine Flare 


Another skirmish in the struggle be- 
tween pro-Ally Argentines and Acting 
President Ramon S. Castillo, the advocatz 
of all-out neutrality, took place last week. 
This time Castillo’s opponents were repre- 
sented by the Accién Argentina, a group 
claiming a membership of 800,000. 

The Accién Argentina had completed 
arrangements for 5,000 “reaffirmation of 
democracy” demonstrations to be held at 
key points throughout the nation on Nov. 
29. In Buenos Aires alone, 100,000 were 
expected to cheer “for the triumph of de- 
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mocracy, both inside and outside Argen- 
tina .. . for firm adherence to the Ameri- 
can front .. . for the triumph of the Allied 
cause,” and to denounce “fifth-column 
conspiracy.” 

On Nov. 28, the Minister of the In- 
terior, Dr. Miguel Culaciatti, acting in the 
name of Castillo, issued an order forbid- 
ding all the meetings on the ground that 
they would “violate Argentine neutrality.” 
While pro-Nazi circles rejoiced, Accién 


Argentina members vainly invoked a re- | 


cent ruling of the supreme court holding 
that interference with the people’s right 
of assembly was unconstitutional. Only 
in the province of Entre Rios.did the meet- 
ings take place. There, the governor, En- 
rique Mihura, simply defied Castillo and 
told the Accién Argentina to-go ahead. 





*That Man’ of Chile 


A German florist in Santiago last week 
filled his window with a giant wreath, 
some 15 feet in diameter, spanned by a red 
silk ribbon which carried two swastikas in 
black and the name of Adolf Hitler in 
large gold letters. The wreath was sup- 
posed to be a mourning piece for the fu- 
neral of Chile’s President, Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda, who died on Nov. 25, at the 
age of 62, from a bronchial and lung in- 
fection. 

Few men were less deserving of such a 
compliment, even in death, from the 
Fiihrer than Pedro Aguirre Cerda. He was 
the organizer of the only Popular Front 
government in the Americas, took his 
stand against totalitarianism, and cooper- 
ated with American hemisphere defense 
plans. His domestic policies were patterned 
after the New Deal. Chilean conserva- 


tives even referred to him as “That Man.” 

Aguirre did not have Roosevelt’s aristo- 
cratic background. He was one of a fam- 
ily of eleven children. But he acquired a 
fortune in vineyards (from his good red 
wine came his nickname, “Don Tinto”) 
and, despite his rise to wealth, constituted 
himself the champion of the underprivi- 
leged, known as the Rotos—“the broken 
or ragged ones.” In working for reform he 
was aided by his wife, Dona Juana, a 
member of one of the country’s richest 
families. 

Aguirre’s election in October 1938 was 
so bitterly contested that his followers, 
a coalition of Radicals, Radical-Socialists, 
Socialists, Democrats, and Communists, 
were able to claim a margin of scarcely 
4,000 votes. The early part of his adminis- 
tration was marked by recurrent Cabinet 
crises, an attempted revolution, two lesser 
plots, and the devastating earthquake of 
January 1939. By and large, it was only 
Aguirre’s mastery of back-stage politics 
that kept the Frente Popular intact during 
this period. 

On his deathbed he maneuvered to con- 
serve his reforms by’ naming the head of 
his Radical party, Dr. Jeronimo Méndez, 
as vice president. Kuown as “the poor 
man’s doctor” because he founded a string 
of free clinics, 51-year-old Méndez had lit- 
tle political experience before his election 
to the Senate in 1940. He won Aguirre’s 
confidence, but to many Chileans the pic- 
ture of the short, round-faced, gray-haired 
Vice President, appearing in the news- 
papers of Nov. 11, was that of a stranger. 
To Méndez falls the task of assuring the 
nation of a fair Presidential election. Un- 
der the law the date must be set within ten 
days and the election then held within 60 
days. 


Sidelights of the War 


Only those cats engaged in catching rats 
and mice will be given a milk ration, the 
British Ministry of Food ruled last week. 
And even then the cats may be forced to 
subsist on limited quantities of damaged 
dried milk. 


4 Marshal Goring, who was once reported 
to wear his medals even while bathing, e- 
ceived another decoration recently. It was 
the Rumanian Order of Michael the 
Brave. 


{ Vichy announced the reopening of three 
old French prisons, in addition to seven 
already in use, to hold France’s growing 
prison population—now at the record- 
breaking figure of 34,000. 


q As Italy lost its last stronghold in Ethio- 
pia, the Ministry of Italian Africa an- 
nounced the publication in the near future 
of an epic by Giovanni Chiapparini en- 
titled “African Poem.” It eulogizes Italy’s 
African Empire and forecasts the “ideal re- 
construction of Roman Ethiopia” in the 
future. 


{ To honor the signing of the renewal of 
the anti-Comintern pact in Berlin, Nazi 
radio stations broadcast a_three-stanza 
European national anthem _ expressing 
Europe’s solidarity. The refrain ran: “Eu- 
rope! Victory!” 


4 In Japan a new, triple-duty uniform was 
designed for girl members of the Dai 
Nippon Youth’s Corps. Publication of 
pictures of the costume coincided with 
the release of photographs showing the 
emperor’s youngest brother, Prince Mikasa, 
and his bride in traditional wedding 
dress. 





Acme photos 
The Japanese devised a new uniform for Youth's Corps girls while royalty posed in ceremonial dress 
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If you were in Tommy’s place you would 
be as astonished as he is to discover that 
the water in the old swimming hole is 
really fine again. For until a short time 
ago it had long been unfit for swimming 
--polluted by acid sludge, the waste mate- 
tial from a nearby factory. Black, viscous, 
evil smelling, acid sludge is both danger- 
cus and destructive. Lurking in streams 
«nd waste pools, it poisoned the water... 
polluted the air...seared grass, trees and 
crops with its fiery corrosive breath—like 
<n evil dragon of ancient legend. Yet lis- 
ten to the tale of how a group of modern 
St. Georges made this dragon consume 
itself in its own fire—and at the same time 
vay them for the privilege of doing so! 

Acid sludge contains sulfuric acid— 
valuable, but extremely destructive. For 
vears the problem of how to dispose of 
tne waste and recover the acid sat on 
industry’s doorstep. Then the Chemical 


MOLDING 


Construction Corporation, a division of 


the American Cyanamid Company, de- 
veloped a process by which the sulfuric 
acid is not only recovered, but coke, the 
fuel used in the process, is created. 
Thus does the nuisance consume 
itself, provide a valuable product, 
and furnish the fuel to keep the 
process going! This is one of the 
ways that industry is meeting the 
problem of controlling necessary 
industrial waste. 

But such work is only a small 
part of that done by ‘“Chemico.” 
Its engineering staff operates on 
a large scale in all parts of the 
world... designing, constructing 
and delivering complete new 
plants—ready-to-run—for chemi- 
cal manufacture. This technical 
ability is of supreme importance in 
America’s great defense program, 


THE THROUGH 


FUTURE 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


mon in, the waten’s FINE!) 


and ‘“‘Chemico” is engaged almost 100% 
in preparedness work. Here is another 
striking instance of how Cyanamid 
serves the nation and the public. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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lhe pause that refreshes is there 


i think of Coca-Cola as a 5¢ soft 
drink is only natural. At first thought, 
the moment you spend in consuming 
ice-cold Coca-Cola may seem merely 
the casual, pleasant experience which 
it is. But, in a larger sense, it is really 
an important thing you are doing. 
Research shows that a pause plus 
refreshment during the day brings 
physical and psychological benefits 
to people engaged at work. Such 
rest-periods ... pauses... have been 
shown to reduce industrial accidents 
caused by a lessening of alertness. 
They have demonstrated specific 
value in businesses and industries. 
Yes, Coca-Cola és only a five-cent 
soft drink, but because of everybody’s 
need for a moment of relaxation and 
refreshment, the pause that refreshes 


f course, 


Were people go, Coca-Cola goes too. So, 


Yi, 


Za 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola has become 
an everyday custom with millions of 
people, everywhere. It made such 
expressions as, ‘‘Let’s have a 
‘Coca-Cola’” and “Won’t you join 
me in a ‘Coke’” familiar phrases 
commonly heard and used. Such a 
thing could hardly have happened 


without an important reason for it. 


Pause... 


Go refreshed 





the pause that refreshes has gone to campand 
training center to bring welcome refreshment 
to well-earned rest periods. Nobody knows 
better than the Services the importance of a 
pause for rest. On the march it is a regulation, 
men halt and fall out for 10 minutes out of 
every hour. A short pause is important, a 


FG pause for refreshment is even more so. 


jul! 













THE TWENTY-FOUR-BOTTLE 
CASE FOR COCA-COLA The 


case for Coca-Cola, holding 
twenty-four bottles, is the primary 
unit in supplying high-volume out- 
lets for Coca-Cola. Every day those 
quickly recognizable bottlers’ 
trucks with the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” go by, neatly stocked 
with these cases of Coca-Cola. 
Both bring refreshment, known to 


all, to people in every walk of life. 











Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Windup of Year’s Maneuvers 


Finds Army Tough and Ready 


Further Seasoning Mapped 
With Stress on Unit Teamwork 
and Actual War Noises 


For the last six months, the Army has 
conducted the biggest peacetime maneu- 
vers in history. In Tennessee, Louisiana, 
California, and Washington the nation’s 
four field armies have worked out on one 
another to give some 850,000 of America’s 
1,600,000 soldiers their “high school” mili- 
tary training. Last week, in a cloud of 
South Carolina dust, the 1941 war games 
drew to a close. 

This week the tattered armies moved 
toward their home stations and garrison 
comforts, from which some units, like the 
Second Armored Division, have been ab- 
sent almost continuously since July. In 
battered trucks and command cars and 
aboard crowded troop trains, Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum’s First Army of 200,000 
and Maj. Gen. O. W. Griswold’s highly 
mechanized Fourth Army Corps force of 
110,000 trekked home from the wars, look- 
sing forward: to Christmas-holiday fur- 
loughs. 

The Battle of the Carolinas wound up 
Nov. 28 after a second fight in which Gen- 
eral Drum’s Blue force, driving out of the 
north, pinned the smaller but more mobile 
Reds against the southern limits of the 
maneuver area. As in the earlier phase of 
the war games (Newsweek, Dec. 1), the 
problem demonstrated the effectiveness of 
a screen of anti-tank and tank-attacker 
units when used to meet a mechanized at- 
tack. 


Sample 

An idea of how General Drum’s tank de- 
fenses work, as well as of the type of train- 
ing offered in the Carolina field exercises, 
can be gained by following a Red tank 
selected at random through one day of the 
war. Take, for instance, No. 7 in Company 
E, 69th Regiment, First Armored Division. 
E7 is a 30-ton medium tank made by 
Chrysler. Its commander is Sgt. Bobby 
Lacey, a grease-soaked veteran of six years 
in the tank service. In his spare time, he 
maintains the title of middleweight cham- 
pion of the State of Alabama. 

At 4 am. Nov. 26, a morning so cold 
that ice formed in the maneuverers’ can- 
teens, E7 was parked in a woods near 
Lancaster, S.C., its crew asleep on the 
ground nearby. A breakfast of bacon and 


eggs, the only hot meal the crew was to 
get that day, helped take the chill out of 
the morning. The tank fighters didn’t know 
it, but their mission for the day was to 
drive into enemy territory to the north, 
encircle the town of Monroe, N.C., then 
come out into Red territory and safety 
again for the night. : 

In the early morning bustle, Pvt. Mar- 
shall Hatfield, a blond Tennessean whose 
great-grandfather lived to be 110 years 
old despite an argument the neighboring 
West Virginia Hatfields were having with 
the McCoys, strapped himself in the driv- 
er’s seat, pumped the primer on the dash, 
and flipped the starter switch. Crowding in 
after him were a NEWSWEEK writer and the 
other members of the crew: Radio Opera- 
tor Howard Eckhardt, Pvt. Max Grant, 
who handled the wooden 75-millimeter 
gun; Pvt. Royal Ferris, known to his bud- 
dies as Harvard because he was a Prince- 
ton undergraduate before the Army got 
him; Pvt. Mack Vannover, Sergeant Lacey, 
and Staff Sgt. Joseph Wingo, in charge of 
the five-tank platoon. 

Blacked out, Company E moved out of 
the bivouac. By dawn they were driving 
northeastward across open fields in a cloud 
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of dust that sifted into every cranny of 
the tank, filtered under the tankers’ crash 
helmets, and gritted between their teeth. 
Out ahead the half-track scout cars sniffed 
suspiciously at wood lots and hedgerows, 
ready to spread alarm if they ran into a 
nest of anti-tank guns. 

Private Grant of Cedar Vale, Kan., who 
had just turned 36, yawned and vowed as 
soldiers always have done that when he 
gets out of the Army within the next two 
weeks and back to his job as a diamond 
driller, he is going to hire somebody to 
awaken him at 4 a.m. every day just to 
have the pleasure of rolling over and go- 
ing back to sleep again. Sergeant Wingo, 
with seventeen years’ service behind him, 
commented that it was all right to get out 
of the Army if a fellow had some place to 
go. “But I don’t know what Id do if they 
kicked me out,” he added. 


Guns 


Although the column of tanks stopped 
frequently to await reports from the scout 
cars, by mid-morning the high water tow- 
er in Monroe was visible over the hills 
ahead. The tanks then headed across an 
open field, crushing down brown cotton 
stalks. Suddenly a fringe of woods directly 
in front came alive with anti-tank guns 
spitting smoke and fire. The umpires de- 
cided that they had theoretically destroyed 
two of E Company’s tanks before the su- 
perior fire power of the approaching col- 
umn had put the guns out of action. Ac- 
tually the tanks fired no shots, having no 
ammunition. The anti-tank guns, of course, 
fired blanks. 


After this engagement E Company, 


S. Army Signal Corps 


Russia? No; an Armored Force soldier in the Carolina maneuvers 











Hit-and-Runners: To demonstrate the power of 
its fast-growing fleet of PT torpedo boats, the Navy 
last week gave eleven of the 77-foot, slick-looking craft 
a roaring workout off the New Jersey coast. Equipped 








International 


with four torpedoes, four machine guns, and smoke- 
screen apparatus, and manned by crews in helmets and 
goggles, the boats can cut through the water in hit-and- 
run tactics at more than 50 miles an hour. 





which had been leading the column, was 
shuttled to the rear and finally straggled 
into a wood lot on the outskirts of Mon- 
roe. There the column was halted for chow. 
Since it was obvious the kitchen trucks 
could not have followed the cross-country 
movement, the tankers dug into their C 
rations—canned corned beef and vegetable 
hash, and stew, with tinned biscuits which 
taste a bit like arrowroot crackers. After 
lunch the crew of E7 curled up on the bed- 
rolls lashed to the tank’s deck behind the 
turret and went to sleep. 

Two hours later the commander of the 
tank ahead, E5, gave the signal to start 
the motor and the column moved on. But 
it didn’t go far, for as it burst out of a 
fringe of woods into the town a 37-milli- 
meter anti-tank gun, hidden behind a 
hedge in front of a large brick house, let 
go. The umpires, waving their white flags, 
decided E7 had been destroyed. Company 
E officers disagreed, however, and finally 
brought an umpire colonel around to the 
belief that the gun, even if it could have 
destroyed a medium tank, had _ been 
knocked out before E7 came within range. 

Going was getting pretty tough, how- 
ever, and the original plan to encircle the 
town was abandoned. Instead, the tanks 
were ordered to turn off to the southeast 
toward Pageland. But they were not to 
get away quite so easily. Crashing through 
a thicket, knocking down trees up to 6 
inches in diameter, and carefully avoiding 


larger ones, they were stopped just in time 
to avoid running into the muzzles of more 
guns. But these were captured by an en- 
circling movement without losses. 

It was dusk before the swaying tanks hit 
the road for Pageland, 20 miles away. 
Moving at 25 miles an hour, as fast as the 
governors on them permitted, the column 
reached the hillside near Tradesville, 15 
miles beyond Pageland, at 11 p.m. With- 
out waiting for the chow trucks to arrive, 
the tankers dug into their emergency ra- 
tions again, unlashed their bedrolls and 
went to sleep in their clothes. 

This is the type of grueling field work- 
out that was brought to a close last week. 
The men who have been through this phase 
of training could now go to war and fight 
“effectively,” according to Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair, maneuver director, but losses 
probably would be unduly heavy against 
an adversary such as the Germans, and 
more training is needed. Therefore, start- 
ing in mid-January a new training phase 
will begin. In this, emphasis will be placed 
on small unit teamwork, and attempts will 
be made to harden the troops to war noises 
by shooting live ammunition over their 


heads. 
Significance 





Few of the soldiers who went out on 
maneuvers this summer saw as much ac- 
tion as the tankers. For most, field exer- 
cises, like war itself, are about 95 per cent 


waiting and 5 per cent fighting. dowever, 
all of the 850,000 had some tas<e of war- 
like operations. 

But maneuvers themselves cannot make 
seasoned sotdiers. Only actual war condi- 
tions, with real bullets flying overhead and 
shells bursting nearby, can create in a 
man that fatalism which makes a good 
soldier say: “If my name’s on it, it'll get 
me no matter what I do.” But maneuvers 
can train men to the point where only a 
few days of real war will turn them into 
seasoned military men. 

If the United States doesn’t formally 
enter the war and send an expeditionary 
force abroad, even grander-scale war 
games can be expected next year. Plans 
now being discussed call for winter exer- 
cises in various parts of the country after 
Jan. 1 and extensive exercises starting in 
the spring, which may involve the use of 
all four field armies in joint operations. 





Defense Odor 


Headed by Sen. Harry S. Truman of 
Missouri, the Senate committee inves'i- 
gating the defense program caused a flurry 
last summer by asserting that $100,000.- 
000 had been “needlessly wasted” in Army 
camp construction (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 29). 
Last week, when they turned the heat on 
the construction job at the Wolf Creek 
ordnance works at Milan, Tenn., the in- 
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Captain's cabin: cross-country style 


TIME you take a trip— pipe 
yourself into the trimmest trav- 


eling quarters that ever made a swift, 
smooth passage! 

Something extra tidy, this time . . . 
neat and shipshape, fit for any Cap- 
tain of Industry ...and priced way 
down where even the cabin boy would 
call it a “‘buy!”’ 

The name? A Pullman Roomette! 
The moment you see it, you’ll be 
reminded of a snug ship’s cabin—so 





THE PULLMAN ROOMETTE—A swell Pullman bargain! Comfort- 
able sofa seat and a wide panorama window. Individual 
weather control—roomy clothes locker, mirrored cabinet, 
your own toilet and wash basin—and, concealed in the wall, 
a big, soft bed that drops into position (all made up and 


ready!) at the touch of a lever. 


FOR 





ingeniously have we juggled feet and 
inches to give you everything you 
need ! 


To begin with, you get a room of 
your own—completely enclosed, pri- 
vate as you like. By day, it’s a living 
room (office, if you feel like working! ) 
...by night, the slickest bedroom 
you could ask for. And the bed! Mis- 
ter, it’s a honey—6 feet 5 inches long 
and soft as your grandmother’s heart! 
Two pillows, too. 


Take a good long look at the pic- 
ture—and then listen: A Pullman 
Roomette is all yours, on a typical 300- 
mile overnight trip—for exactly $3.70* 
... about a dollar more than a regu- 
lar lower berth! 


Meanwhile Captain, write this in 
your log book: when you go Pullman, 
there’s a fair wind and a true course 
ahead. Pullman gets you there,— 
safely, dependably,—every time! 
*Plus, of course, your first-class rail fare 





THE PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM—Costs somewhat more than the 
Roomette—but worth every cent of it! Room for 4 or more 
by day—3 grand, comfortable beds at night. 58 square feet of 
spaciousness in all—with separate toilet and lavatory room, 
your own weather regulator in air conditioned cars, every- 


thing you can think of.for extra travel pleasure. 


COMFORT 
SAFETY 
DEPENDABILITY 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE PULLMAN CO. 
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vestigators produced an even bigger stir. 

This still-unfinished shell-loading plant, 
the contract for which was let by the War 
Department on a fixed-fee basis to The 
Ferguson-Oman Co., contractors of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has already cost the govern- 
ment more than $51,000,000 against an 
original estimate of $20,000,000, according 
to the committee. And the probers put wit- 
nesses on the stand in Washington who 
told a story of nepotism, waste, and ex- 
travagance. Highlights: 


{ Leo B. Helzel, former timekeeper who 
quit his job in June, testified that it 
seemed to have been the policy of govern- 
ment executives at the plant to have at 
least one relative on the payroll. As an ex- 
ample, he charged Maj. Paul Brewer, con- 
structing quartermaster since transferred 
to San Juan, P.R., had caused his father, 
aged 71, to be made “general foreman in 
charge of water barrels” at $40 a week. 
Helzel also claimed that another official, 
Oscar E. Miller, personnel director now no 
longer on the job, had put a brother, sister- 
in-law, and an uncle on the payroll. Ad- 
mitting that his own hands were “not en- 
tirely clean,” the witness added that he 
had managed to have his own father taken 
on at 65 cents an hour in the “boot steril- 
ization department”—a job which con- 
sisted chiefly of “killing flies.” 


¥ T. D. Thomas, former chief field auditor 
who also resigned from the plant last sum- 
mer, said that Brewer had some of his ap- 
pointees added to the payroll of the con- 
tractors because they were paid salaries 
which the War Department “wouldn’t tol- 
erate,” although the government “paid ev- 
erything in the long run.” When he pro- 
tested to Brewer against payroll padding, 
orders arrived “mysteriously” from Wash- 
ington cutting down Thomas’ auditing 
staff from 120 to nine—a force too small to 
function properly. Thomas further de- 
clared that Brewer and two aides rode 
around in rented automobiles until the 
rents exceeded the cost of the cars—$1,055 
each. The officials, he said, then got out of 
the jam by putting through a government 
purchase of two of the cars at $1,448 each 
and the third for $1,395. 


q Will R. Manier, attorney for the con- 
tractors, told the committee he could re- 
fute the charges of its witnesses. Most of 
them, he said, had held “minor positions” 
and repeated “every little job gossip they 
could hear.” 





4,500-Foot Look 


Second Lt. John A. Kelting of the 60th 
Pursuit Squadron has an eye for scenic 
splendor. One evening last week, as he flew 
over Brooklyn, N.Y., in a basic trainer 
with Corp. Albert S. Moxley in the rear 
seat, he was so struck by the beauty of 
the lights twinkling in the dusk 4,500 feet 


below that he throttled his motor, pointed 
earthward, and shouted “Look!” 

But to Moxley, who, incidentally, was 
formerly an elevator operator in the News- 
week Building, New York, the dying mo- 
tor and Kelting’s downthrust arm meant 
only one thing—“Jump!” He did so. 

Moxley landed safely, with his para- 
chute dangling from a housetop and his 
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feet through a third-floor window. The 
owner of the house, after gulping down his 
surprise, fetched a neighbor who helped 
rescue the airman and stood him a drink. 
After that the police arrived, and then an 
Air Corps sergeant who escorted Moxley 
back to his base at Mitchel Field, L. I. 








Farmerettes ? 


Unable to join the men of the nation in 
shouldering a gun, many American women 
have been seeking to throw down their 
mops for a weapon more vital to the emer- 
gency. Last week Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt offered them one—a pitchfork. 

Pointing out that the Tolan committee 
of the House has been investigating mi- 
gratory labor conditions, including the ef- 
fect of the defense program in drawing 
land workers to the cities, the President’s 
wife said there was “no question” but that 
women would be needed to help gather in 
next year’s harvest. And she announced 
that the Office of Civilian Defense, of 
which she is assistant director, was plan- 
ning to organize a “women’s land army.” 

But feminine elation over this proposal, 
one of the first opportunities for productive 
war service which the OCD has offered 
women, seemed likely to be short-lived, 
for inquiries revealed that some authori- 
ties doubt whether women will be needed 
or suitable for the work to be done. Even 
a spokesman for the Tolan committee was 
skeptical and pointed out that the prob- 
lem appeared to be not so much one of 
shortage as one of efficient distribution of 
labor during the harvest season. Citing 
those states growing vegetables, beet sug- 
ar, cotton, and berries as the areas most 
affected, he stressed the fact that harvest- 
ing these crops requires great physical en- 
durance. 

And on Nov. 27 M. Clifford Townsend 
of the Department of Agriculture said that 
“farmers should not be handicapped seri- 
ously by labor shortages next year, if all 
possible rneans of conserving man power 
and utilizing it efficiently are employed.” 


Mountain Might 


When the War Department last year 
began to build a versatile Army which 
could take on all comers anywhere, it laid 
plans for a full division of highly special- 
ized mountain troops, equipped with skis, 
dog teams, and motor sleds. This force was 
designed to fight as a self-sufficient unit in 
blizzards and ice, over rocky gorges, up 
precipitous slopes, and in narrow movn- 
tain passes. 

But because of the greater urgency of 
training regular infantry and armored 
units and the elaborate equipment needed 
by mountain troops, the Army later modi- 
fied these plans. As a result, the present 
project calls for a reinforced regiment 
starting with a strength of about 800 men. 
And the initial step in organizing this 
unit was taken on Nov. 15 when the first 
battalion of the 87th Mountain Regiment 
was activated at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Last week, showing that the War De- 
partment intends to push ahead at full 
speed on the project, Secretary Henry I. 
Stimson announced the establishment of 
the Mountain and Winter Warfare Board 
at Fort Lewis to work in conjunction with 
the new battalion. Meanwhile, the Army, 
besides seeking suitable personnel from 
men already in the service, has enlisted the 
aid as recruiters of such groups as the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol System and the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club. These organizations, by 
querying members nearing draft induction, 
are prompting numerous applications for 
assignment to the regiment. 

Experimental in nature, the 87th will 
concentrate on solving the intricate prob- 
lems of maneuver in the northwestern 
mountains under winter conditions. It will 
stress particularly che development of in- 
structors in skiing, snowshoeing, climbing, 
and techniques of high-altitude camping 
on snow and ice. 

Standard handbook for the mountain 
troops is the newly issued Basic Fie!d 
Manual for Operations in Snow and Ex- 
treme Cold. This guidebook emphasizes 
that the same tactics which are successful 
at 40 above hold at 40 below. However, 
problems of troop movements in subzero 
weather and difficult terrain, including 
transportation and preservation of equip- 
ment and supplies as well as the weather's 
effect on weapons and men, call for long 
and extensive practice before the moun- 
taineers can become efficient. 





Enlistment ‘Torpedo 


Among Navy traditions, the strongest 
of all is the one which holds that moraie 
comes even before matériel. As a result, 
the sea arm has always sought to have iis 
man power consist, as far as possible, of 
volunteers, the type of recruits most like- 
ly to show tiptop enthusiasm for their 
jobs. Thus, during the World War, when 








PERE IKE 


} Private Mullarkeys leave 


} starts at ll:452 am. 


and he isnt going to lose a second of | Th 





.- he's using that fast-starting 


Texaco Sky Chief gasoline 


IN these days when Private 
Mullarkey and all the rest of us 
are trying to get more from our 
cars in performance and long 
life, have you ever realized how 
a fast-starting gasoline like 
Texaco SKY CHIEF can help? 


SKY CHIEF’s fast starting is 


not just a matter of depend- 
able winter service...it means 


the saving of gasoline that slow- 


starting wastes...it helps to 
keep batteries lively and long 
lived ...it also helps prevent 
the excessive crankcase oil dilu- 


tion that causes engine wear. 

That, in a nutshell, is the rea- 
son this luxury gasoline is no 
longer a luxury. It protects your 
car. 

At a time when, as individuals 
and as a nation, we are con- 
serving our resources, these 
things are important. Try SKY 
CHIEF for zero winter driving. 
It costs no more than other 
premium gasolines. 


Goure Ubleome 


TEXACO DEALERS 


GWYAS 
WILUANS 


SKY CHIEF sells for about 
half the price you paid in 
1920 for the then regular 
gasoline, illustrating the con- 
tinued success of the petro- 
leum industry in providing 
the public with better prod- 
ucts at lower prices. ++ Sky 
Chief is available in all 48 
States and in every Province 
in the Dominion of Canada. 








COASTAL COMMAND 

To protect incoming convoys from enemy raiders, airplanes of Coastal Com- 
mand must cover thousands of miles of open ocean on escort duty and patrol. 
On these long range assignments, Consolidated Catalinas, of Bismarck fame, 
and Lockheed Hudsons are performing brilliantly. The ability of the Catalinas 
to stay on patrol fora 24-hour stretch and the all-around performance of the Hud- 
sons have spelled the difference between safety and disaster to many a convoy. 


FIGHTER COMMAND g ite 

Britain has met the menace of night bombing with specialized night fighting 
airplanes. These must have the equipment to locate the enemy, the speed to 
catch him, and the fire-power to deal with him. In the Douglas Havoc the 
R.A.F. has just such an airplane. It has emerged as one of the most effective 
weapons of the war, the mainstay of night fighting tactics. 


In daytime operations of the Fighter Command, the 
new Bell, Curtiss and Lockheed fighters are proving 
their mettle day after day. 
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Following is alist of various types of Amer- 
ican airplanes actually in service with the 


British: 


Training planes: 


Reconnaissance: 


Fighters: 





WV Cessna . . . . Crane 
WW North American Harvard 
W North American . Yale 


q@W/ Grumman . . . Goose 
W Stinson . . . Reliant 
Bell . . . . Aétracobra 

© Brewster . . . Buffalo 
Curtiss. . . Kéttyhawk 

W Curtiss . . . Mobawk 
Curtiss . . . Tomahawk 
WV Douglas . . . . Havoc 
WV Grumman. . . Martlet 
Lockheed . . Lightning 

&Y Boeing . Flying Fortress 
Brewster . . . Bermuda 


WV Consolidated . Catalina 
eV Consolidated . Liberator 


¥Y Curtiss. .-. Cleveland 
WV Douglas . . . . Boston 
WY Douglas . .. . Digby 
WV Douglas. . . . Nomad 
WV Lockheed . . . Hudson 
©Y Martin . . . Baltimore 
@w Martin . . . Maryland 
VV Vega . . . . Ventura 
of Vought . . Chesapeake 


© indicates a type powered by Pratt & Whitney engines. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


Ship-borne types of aircraft have reached their high: ‘t 
state of efficiency in the United States Navy. Now the: 
American types are standing the British Navy in goc! 
stead. Grumman fighters and Curtiss, Brewster at‘ 
Vought dive-bombers are being given increasingly impo*- 
tant assignments in the operations of the Fleet Air Arc 


V’ indicates a type equipped with Hamilton Standard propellers. 














AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 


IN THE R.A.F. 


How are American airplanes, 
engines and propellers meeting 
the supreme test of actual 
combat? 

To help answer this vital ques- 
tion, United Aircraft sent an ob- 
server abroad to visit Royal Air 
Force squadrons operating with 
American equipment. He flew 
with R.A.F. pilots, listened to 
their combat reports, joined in 
their mess table discussions. He 
has returned with most reassur- 
ing reports. 

America’s first-line airplanes— 
the airplanes with which it may 
have to fight — are now in daily 


service in every Command of the 
R. A. F. In combat performance 
power, speed, climb, ceiling, 
range, maneuverability and fire- 
power —they are successfully 
meeting the challenge of the best 
that Europe has to offer. In ad- 
dition, their typically American 
reliability is keeping them on the 
job—in the air—day after day. 

With America’s aireraft indus- 
try accomplishing “the impossi- 
ble” in production, it is gratifying 
to know that it is discharging 
equally well its responsibility for 
the combat performance of its 
products. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD . 


Pratt & Whitney 
Engines 





CONNECTICUT 


Hamilton Standard 
Propellers 





































BOMBER COMMAND 


In long range bombardment and ability to fly at high 
altitudes, American bombers have no equal. With big 
four-engined Consolidated Liberators and Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses, R.A.F. pilots are now striking deeper 
and deeper into enemy territory; while the fast Douglas, 
Lockheed and Martin bombers continue to hit hard at 
the targets closer at hand, 





















MIDDLE EASTERN COMMAND 
The blistering heat and blasting sandsof Africa 
and Mediterranean areas call for aircraft equip- 
ment of the utmost stamina and reliability. 
Under the severe conditions of frontier service, 
such famous American airplanes as the Martin 
Maryland bomber and the Curtiss Mohawk and 
Tomahawk fighters are doing yeoman service. 


TRAINING COMMAND 
As every pilot knows, training airplanes and their engines 
must take a real beating hour after hour, day after day. At 
training stations all over the Empire, R. A. F. cadets are pay- 
ing almost affectionate tribute to the sturdy North American 
trainers on which they are earning their wings. 

















Tomorrow morning, take a sec- 
ond look at your toothbrush. 


The material it’s made of is af- 
fecting the march of armies. 


And your standard of living may 
depend on how much it costs to 
produce. 





Bringing down the price of plastics is 
one secret of successful production in 
time of war. For plastics have become 
partners to metals, freeing them for war- 
essential tasks. 


And, in peace or war, making plastics 
cost less to produce will affect the price of 
many things you buy today . . . together 
with many other products made of plas- 
tics, which will contribute to your stand- 
atd of living tomorrow. 


Bristol helps plastic industries 
produce more at lower cost 


For instance, one manufacturer can 
report: ‘‘Bristol-Engineered Cycle Controllers, 


installed on 4 production units, made it un- 


necessary to double the number of units re- 


quired to meet demand . . . increased output 
50%, with more uniform quality... reduced 











operating time from 3 to 2 shifts a day.” 


Bristol’s instrument-engineeringis get- 
ting results in many other industries. As 
in Plastics ...so in Textiles, Steel, Oil, 
Rubber, Foods... Bristol’s instruments 
are eliminating risks, conserving man- 
power, insuring planned production. In 
such ways as these, Bristol makes the 
everyday things of life cost less. 


Memo to management. You may be 
interested in the variety of processes 
Bristol safeguards and controls for better 
products and profits. A line on your let- 
terhead will bring you further informa- 
tion — or, a Bristol engineer to consult 
with your firm without charge or obliga- 
tion. The Bristol Company, 106 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury, Connecticut. The 
Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 
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Navy personnel hit a peak of 528,952, no 
more than 12,493 draftees, or less than 214 
per cent, were taken into the Fleet. 

In keeping with this policy, the Navy in 
recent months has taken several steps to 
speed up recruiting for its personnel, 
which now consists entirely of volunteers. 
These have included a relaxation of physi- 
cal requirements for reserve officers, so 
as to permit acceptance and rehabilitation 
of men with substandard eyes or teeth, 
and the launching of a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign in 28 states. 

Even these measures, however, have 
failed to bring recruiting up to scratch, 
although they have helped boost the 
Navy’s force to its present level of 320- 
990—a long way toward the 450,000 need- 
ed to man the two-ocean armada. Last 
week Secretary Knox revealed that the 
enlistment drive had run into a new snag: 
since the damaging of the destroyer Kear- 
ny and sinking of the Reuben James in 
October, he said, enlistments had dropped 
15 per cent to an average of 9,000 month- 
ly, owing largely to the action of parents 
in withholding from minors permission to 
join up. And this inflow, divided about 
‘equally between six-year regular and four- 
year reserve enlistments, was far below 
‘the 13,000 recruits monthly needed now, 
fand the 15,000-a-month goal of next 
July. 

Consequently, Knox declared that, while 
|the Navy has hitherto steered clear of 
/Selectees not only because of the morale 
factor but also because of their limited 
service periods and territorial restrictions, 
it might soon have to change its policy 
funless the present recruiting trend is re- 
versed. At the same time, he foreshadowed 
a new move to boost recruiting. Under 
this, the Navy will shortly start accepting 
for all branches applicants with minor 
ailments and will give them free treat- 
meni. 


Meanwhile, the Secretary confirmed re- 








ports of survivors from the Reuben James, 
43 of whom reached New York last week, 
that many of the men who lost their lives 
in the sinking may have been killed 
through explosions of the ship’s own depth 
charges. Surmising that the charges were 
probably thrown from the vessel’s Y-guns 
by the force of the torpedo blast and then 
exploded at their prescribed depths, Knox 
said this was a regrettable result of the 
ship’s being ready for action. 





Defense Week 


New Weapons: The War Department 
revealed that it was taking steps to put 
into mass production two new, secret, and 
highly powerful explosives. One, developed 
in cooperation with the British and identi- 
cal with the stuff used in Britain’s “super- 
bombs,” is known as*RDX and credited 
with 40 per cent more bursting power than 
TNT. The other, less powerful than RDX 
but more potent than TNT, is called pen- 
tolite. Meanwhile, it was revealed that 
the Navy had developed a secret radio 
device. Installed on either ships or planes, 
it can detect the presence of aircraft, sur- 
face vessels, or submarines over great dis- 
tances. 


ScaBBaRD: For some time the Army has 
been seeking a bayonet scabbard that 
would be lighter, stronger, and cheaper 
than the present sheath consisting of a 
wooden shell encased in rawhide and can- 
vas. Last week ordnance officials disclosed 
that the Beckwith Manufacturing Co. of 
Dover, N. H., working in cooperation with 
the Rock Island Arsenal, had filled the 
bill. Already in production, the new scab- 
bard is made of heavy cotton duck forti- 
fied with cellulose acetate-butyrate—a 
plastic. 


Switcu: A tank’s rivets, when struck 
by shells or bullets, often become flying 


~ International 


The Army is switching from armor-plated tanks like this . .. to cast-armored types which end peril of flying rivets 


missiles which knock out the crews. Last 
week, while denying reports that produc- 
tion of riveted tanks had been halted, 
Secretary of War Stimson said_ the 
Army was switching from riveted types 
to models with hulls either cast or weld- 


ed. 


Air Assocrates: The directors of Air 
Associates, Ine., whose Bendix, N.J., air- 
craft-parts factory was taken over by the 
War Department on Oct. 30 to end a strike 
and speed work on $5,000,000 of defense 
orders, elected as president Frederic G. 
Coburn, 58-year-old president of the Mc- 
Lellan Stores Co. Manager of the World 
War aircraft factory at Philadelphia and 
a former president of Aviation Corp., the 
new president is a member of Sanderson 
& Porter, engineers of New York. Coburn, 
whose appointment was expected to result 
in early return of the company to private 
management, replaces F. Leroy Hill, who 
resigned at the request of the War De- 
partment (Newsweek, Dec. 1). Mean- 
while, the War Department revealed that 
on taking possession of the plant the Army 
found that the firm could not meet matur- 
ing bank and other obligations and that 
since then $500,000 of Army and Navy 
funds had been advanced to the com- 
pany. 


Notes: The Army’s combat-plane fleet 
amounted in October to 2,500, against 
only 1,000 when the emergency began, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, in a speech 
made before West Point cadets two 
months ago and released for publication 
last week . . . As the USO dedicated its 
first two clubhouses near Fort Bragg at 
Fayetteville, N.C., the organization’s af- 
filiate, Camp Shows, Inc., opened its 
$850,000 winter program of stage presen- 
tations on the “Red, White, and Blue 
Circuit,” covering the nation’s Army 
camps. 
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Congress Acts to Apply Brakes 
on Walkouts and Rising Prices 


Strike Bans Get Spotlight 
After Weak Anti-Inflation Bill 
Is Approved by the House 


The log jams that for months had tied up 
action on the two major problems facing 
American business—strikes and price in- 
flation—were broken last week. The House 
of Representatives finally passed a price- 
control measure, with most of the bill’s 
teeth pulled, and committees in both the 
Senate and House rushed out new bills to 
curb defense strikes, after President Roose- 
velt withdrew his objections to such legis- 
lation. 

In the meantime, the President’s special 
fact-finding board concluded a compromise 
that averted the nationwide railroad strike 
scheduled for Dec. 7. The board’s decision 
in the case, handed down Nov. 5, had 
suggested raises which would have cost 
the carriers $270,000,000 a year. 

The unions rejected this offer, 


completely at ease before the veterans as 
he defended the Baruch plan. To the farm 
and labor blocs he declared: “I want to 
look into the whites of the eyes of the man 
who is willing to vote to take young men 
into the Army .. . and then is unwilling 
to vote to require some uniformity of sac- 
rifice from the other groups.” As for the 
Henderson program of imposing controls 
only on certain selected commodities, he 
scornfully remarked: “That would be like 
trying to keep grass from growing on a 
Western ranch by sitting down on the 
high places.” 

Despite his arguments, the farm and la- 
bor blocs swarmed all over the Baruch- 
Gore plan, defeating it by a 218-to-63 mar- 
gin and showing Administration leaders 
that no effective price curb could pass the 
House. Thereupon Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and his colleagues scurried around and 
emasculated the Administration’s piece- 
meal bill to avoid having the measure 


killed or the whole subject sent back 
to committee. 

They eliminated the bill’s power to |}. 
cense sellers of commodities, the chief 
method of enforcing the selected price ceil. 
ings, and set up a five-man board of re. 
view that could overrule any decision 
handed down by the Price Administrator, 

These two concessions were intended to 
appease critics like Rep. Martin Dics of 
Texas or E. E. Cox of Georgia, who accuse 
Henderson of surrounding himself with 
Reds. Before this concession Dies con- 
demned the bill for putting “power in the 
hands of enemies of this country.” 

Thus de-fanged, the bill passed the 
House Nov. 28 by a 224-161 vote. It au- 


‘thorizes the “Price Administrator to im- 


pose ceilings on industrial prices and upon 
rents in specified defense areas. No con- 
trols can be imposed on farm products un- 
til they exceed either (a) 110 per cent of 
parity or (b) the 1919-29 average or (c) 
the Oct. 1, 1941, level, whichever is high- 
est. Before controls can be slammed on, 
this triple standard will allow wheat to rise 
to $1.34 a bushel, compared with last 
week’s $1.19, and cotton to hit 21.5 cents 
a pound, compared with less than 17 cents 
last week. As a result, enactment of the 
measure brought an immediate 
sharp rally in the wheat and cot- 





whereupon Mr. Roosevelt recon- 
vened the board, which reached 
an agreement on Dec. 1 after an 
all-night conference. 


Price Curb 


Only two powerful voices were 
raised in favor of all-out, compre- 
hensive price control covering 
wages, rents, profits, and all com- 
modities alike. One was that of 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of 
the War Industries Board in 
1918, who has repeatedly asserted 
that inflation hiked the costs of 
the World War by $15,000,000,- 
000. The other was that of Ba- 
ruch’s disciple, the 33-year-old 











representative from Carthage, 
Tenn., Albert Gore. Although he 
looks more like a collar advertise- 
ment than the backwoodsman he 
is, Gore speaks with a nasal, 
mountaineer twang and won his 
first Congressional election three 
years ago partly because of his 
fiddle-playing ability. But since 
he first heard Baruch explain the 
over-all ceiling plan, the fiddle 
has mostly reposed in its case, 
while Gore burned the midnight 
oil over inflation economics. 
Last week Gore dominated the 
House debates for two days, 
roaming around the microphone 
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ton futures markets. 


Strike Curb 


Since the first outbreak of de- 
fense strikes in 1940, numerous 
congressmen have been itching to 
curb the walkouts, but Adminis- 
tration spokesmen have always 
blocked any action. However, on 
Nov. 24, President Roosevelt sud- 
denly called House leaders of 
both parties to the White House 
for an evening conference in 
which he took down the barrier. 

Emerging from the meeting 
late that night, Representative 
McCormack, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, said that it was the 
“consensus” that legislation should 
be enacted promptly. Thereupon 
a race got under way to see which 
senator or representative and 
which committee could first get a 
bill to the floor for debate. By the 
start of this week the Senate 
Judiciary and Labor Committees 
and the House Labor Committee 
each had approved measures and 
entered the sweepstakes. 

The House Labor Commiiiee’s 
bill would set up a new National 
Defense Mediation Board empow- 
, ered to take jurisdiction in de- 
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“Two Dragons Hunting For Saint George” 


fense strikes and to order 60-day 
cooling-off periods before strikes 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





JUST A DETOUR SIGN... 








of 
“ The locks on your doors and windows—strong and So broad is the Maryland’s policy, there is hardly 
T. secure, are just detour signs to a burglar. a thing of value lacking its protection. The contents 
Ig 
ve There are many, many ways of doing a job... of your home, garage, outbuildings—even the prop- 


clever and devious means of entering a locked home. erty of your guests—are covered. 


As long as the world begets burglars and sneak 
thieves, as long as domestic servants turn to dishon- 
esty, your home is in constant danger. And you must 


stand ready to accept a loss at any moment, unless 


you have a burglary and theft insurance policy. 


THE MARYLAND 


The columns of every newspaper tell how costs 
are increasing, month after month. Make sure you 
have protection that certainly is adequate to replace 
every article ...in your home, your office or store. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 





Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 azents and brokers. 
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could take place (the present NDMB can 
take jurisdiction only if a dispute is certi- 
fied to it by the Labor Department) . The 
measure also authorized the President to 
seize and operate plants if the dispute 
can’t be settled. 

The Connally bill approved by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee also contained a 
plant-seizure authorization; in addition, it 
would freeze the closed or open shop in 
plants thus taken over for the duration of 
the emergency. The Ball bill approved by 
the Senate Education and Labor Commit- 
tee provides a rather indefinite waiting or 


cooling-off period and outlaws strikes and 
closed-shop demands during the emergency 
period. 


Significance 





Aside from cracking down only on in- 
dustrial prices, the House’s anti-inflation 
bill may actually aggravate the inflationary 
dislocations should it ever become law (see 
Business Tides) . Nevertheless, there seems 
little chance that any fairer or more effec- 
tive measure could pass the Senate be- 
cause farm-bloc leaders there are even more 
determined advocates of higher prices than 








Wide World photos 


First Farmer—and Dirt Pinaceae: While congressmen may 
go home to mend fences, Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard goes 
back to his place in Indiana. In fact, he spent the Thanksgiving week end 
there, repairing a corn crib and feeding his hogs. The cameraman also 
caught the Secretary enjoying dinner with Mrs. Wickard and his father. 
Owning two farms of about 380 acres in all, Wickard raises 750 hogs 
annually, keeps 30 head of cattle, and grows wheat, corn, oats, and alfalfa. 
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are the House groups. However, there js 
only one obvious way out of this dilemma 
for the Administration. The two dominant 
farm organizations, the Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau, are on record as 
being agreeable to control of farm prices 
if wages are also limited. Hence, should the 
government reverse itself and favor a vari- 
ation of the Baruch-Gore plan, it might 
win passage of an adequate measure. 

The three new strike-curb bills are mild 
and almost as impotent as the price meas- 
ure. None of them attempts to eliminate 
fundamental causes of labor conflicts, such 
as union jurisdictional abuses, or those 
provisions of the Wagner Act that need 
amending. On the other hand, more drastic 
labor legislation, such as the older Smith 
and Vinson bills, which require compulsory 
arbitration and the curbing of various 
union abuses, may get the call ahead of 
the three new bills, and some compromise 
combining the best features of all the pro- 
posals may eventually be worked out. Nat- 
urally any new outcropping of defense 
walkouts, particularly strikes over the 
closed-shop or jurisdictional issues, would 
irritate the legislators and incline them 
toward the more drastic bills. 





Dividend Bonanza 


The nation’s financial markets last week 
had one of the most active periods of the 
year, but, nevertheless, gloom was thick. 

The general price level of listed stocks 
sagged to the lowest depths in a year and 
a half under the pressure of brisk selling. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average closed 
the week at 114.23, uncomfortably close to 
the June 1940 panic low and 20 points 
under the August 1939 close. 

Continuing a trend that has reduced the 
number of stock-exchange firms by a net 
couple of dozen so far this year, the 89- 
year-old firm of Stein Brothers & Boyce 
of Baltimore announced it would merge 
with the Philadelphia house of Barclay. 
Moore & Co. By coincidence, another 89- 
year-old brokerage firm, James B. Colgate 
& Co., terminated its business Saturday. 
Apparently traders in commodity mar- 
kets are in no happier a frame of mind, 
for last week a membership on the Chicago 
Board of Trade changed hands at $200— 
the lowest price in 60 years and in con- 
trast to a $62,000 peak in 1929. 

Meanwhile, production boomed and cor- 
porate earnings, in spite of taxes, made 
stocks look remarkably cheap. On Friday 
Consolidated Aircraft (see page 49) voted 
a $2 dividend to stockholders, who last 
October received a share-for-share stock 
dividend and earlier in the year got $+ 
a share on their holdings. If Consolidated 
should pay on a similar annual basis in 
1942, its stock at present prices would 
offer a return on investment of almost 20 
per cent. 

Another example is Savage Arms Corp. 


















He who gives richly...is richly rewarded 


1. 


wi ~ Once there was 
a Bluebird named 


the Sky was the 
y Limit in Pleasing 
his Friends. 


a Necktie for a 
Sour-beak Uncle 
he Selected 


4. 


You can imagine the General Jollity when Schuy’s friends 
Barged in on Him, each with the same Precious Gift he had 
sent Them! A Whiskey Fit for a Potentate. A Flowing Poem of 
Good Cheer! Which proves the truth of the proverb: — 


“As you Give, so shall you Get! 


Clear Heads Choose 


Calvert Reserve 


THE CHOICEST YOU CAN 


Schuyler...with whom 


Even when he Picked 


Top Flight Quality. 


(THE FABLE OF THE BOUNTIFUL BLUEBIRD) 














This Yuletide, 
Schuyler elected to 
send each of his Pals a 
bottle of the world’s 
Finest Whiskey. 


He Sighed as the 
Clerk wrapped up 
these Noble Spirits. 


“I could use Some 
of that Liquid Gold 
myself!” Schuy said. 


3. 


At this Very 
Moment Schuy’s Pals 
were Deciding 

what to Send Him. 


“Let’s each Give 

him a Bottle of 
CALVERT RESERVE,” 
they Agreed. 

“Good old Schuy 
deserves none less 


9 


than the Best! 


Calvert 


Rhee 





DRINK OR SERVE 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 





VITALITY MILLS 
WIN ZWAYS: 


= 
TRUCK-TRAILERS 








e THE EXPERIENCE of Vitality Mills, of Chicago, sug- 
gests strongly that, if you aren’t now using Truck-Trail- 
ers, you too may find them very profitable. 

Consider, for example, Vitality’s market in eastern 
Michigan. Previously, this company shipped its prod- 
ucts by rail freight. Delivery time was three to five davs. 
It bought a 10-ton Fruehauf Trailer . . . now, when 
an order is received today, it’s delivered at the cus- 
tomer’s door early tomorrow morning ! 

That kind of service has increased Vitality Mills’ sales 
in the Michigan area by 35% in less than two years! 


122,000 MILES—NO REPAIRS 


Hauling costs? They’re substantially lower, because 
handling expense is reduced, and the 10-ton load is 
pulled with a 21-ton truck ... a much bigger load, of 
course, than such a truck could possibly carry! 

Service costs? Vitality’s original Fruehauf Trailer has 
traveled 122,000 miles with no repair expense! 

Maneuverability? In Battle Creek Vitality drivers 
have to back their Trailer a full city block to the un- 
loading dock—and they do it easily. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 1s 


FRUEHAUF = 


TRANSPOR 


ESSENTIAL TO 





**“SHUTTLE’’ SAVES STILL MORE 

Whatever your hauling operation, you'll probably 
find substantial savings in the Truck-Trailer method— 
perhaps increased sales as well. Even greater savings 
may be yours if you can use the “shuttle system,” as 
many Fruehauf users do. One truck handles three Trail- 


’ ers—it’s constantly busy pulling one Trailer, while the 


second is being loaded and the third unloaded. 


A Fruehauf engineer will study your operation and 
advise whether you can use Truck-Trailers to advan- 
tage. Why not call him . . . today? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: DEtRo1T, Kansas Crry, Los ANGELES, TORONTO 















* * IS MOTOR TRANSPORT important to 
national defense? One firm in South Portland, 
Maine, using Truck-Trailers, ishauling 100,000 
tons of ship plates and shapes, and 25,000 tons 
of boslers, shafts, propellers and equipment to 
shipyards in the Portland area .. for 
ships that are high on the priority lists. 
That’s only one company. Thousands of 
motor carriers are hauling many millions 
of pounds daily for all phases of defense 
work. . and every pound of it essential ! 
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NATIONAL 
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maker of rifles and machine guns, whose 
nine-month net of $2,415,212 represented 
a 318 per cent gain over 1940. On the basis 
of dividends declared since the four-for- 


one stock split last spring, Savage stock | 


at current quotations affords an investment 
vield of around 20 per cent. And, turning 
from the war babies, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, which has paid $9 every year 
since 1922, sold off to levels yielding a re- 
turn of 6 per cent. 

In addition to the cheapness of Ameri- 
can stocks, from the conventional earn- 
ings standpoint, investors were perplexed 
at the paradoxical behavior of the boom- 
ing Gritish markets. In a country actively 
at war and under constant threat of in- 
yasion, The London Financial Times in- 
dustrial stock index (1926=100) closed 
a builish week at 105, highest since March 
1939. British authorities have frowned on 
the evident growth of speculative activity 
but have not as yet acted to curb the rise. 


Significance 


One important explanation for the di- 
verse price trends in the two world finan- 
cial centers is the fact that the British 
cannot deduct capital losses from their 
income tax, while over here markets have 
had to absorb a phenomenal amount of 
year-end tax selling as investors sought to 
chalk up deductions for their 1941 re- 
turns. Also, England has requisitioned the 
foreign holdings of its investors and paid 
cash for them. These funds are now being 
reinvested, making a brisk demand for 
British equities as a substitute. 

More observers agree, however, on the 
importance of bearish psychological fac- 
tors on this side of the Atlantic. Char- 
acteristically mercurial, American inves- 
tors have lately been engulfed in waves 
of pessimism about the war outlook, of 
discouragement over the failure of Con- 
gress to attack realistically the strike and 
inflation problems, and of apprehension 
about higher taxes to come. 








Queeny’s Bear Hunt 


Although Edgar M. Queeny puts in 
more than a full-time job as one of the 
country’s biggest business executives, he 
still, in a rather remarkable fashion, al- 
Ways manages to salvage time enough for 
his great sideline interests—hunting and 
wild-life photography. The picture taking 
was a natural result of the shooting, and 
by now cameras outnumber the guns on 
the walls at Wingmead, the Monsanto 
Chemical’ Co. president’s game _ preserve 
on tle Big LaGrue bayou in Arkansas. 

Since he has hunted all over the United 
. States and Canada, it was inevitable that 
Queeny should try the Alaskan scene. 
“Cheechako,”* the story of an Alaskan 


a 





*CHEECHAKO. 133 pages. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. Scribners, New York. $7.50. 


bear hunt, is the reminiscent result of the 
trip which was finally made last May. 
“Cheechako,” says Queeny, “is siwash for 
newcomer; it is the Alaskans’ equivalent 
of our cowboys’ ‘tenderfoot’.” And, al- 
though Queeny kids himself by admitting 
to be a tenderfoot at writing, his first book 
shows no such signs. Unpretentious in 
style, it is an informal and readable tale 
of a really interesting junket. 





War Order Uproar 


Suit for $700,000 Fee Sparks 
New Drive on Contract Brokers 


In recent months stories have circulated 
around Washington about former govern- 
ment officials earning fat fees for using 
their “influence” to help corporations get 


defense contracts. Official cognizance of. 


such practices was taken last March by 
OPM Priorities Chief Donald M. Nelson, 
who warned that businessmen were “sim- 
ply foolish” if they thought that paying a 
commission to anyone would facilitate 
their getting government orders. He added 
that the terms of Army and Navy con- 
tracts definitely banned such commissions. 

Nevertheless, reports about “contract 
brokers” continued, with Thomas G. Cor- 
corar, formerly one of President Roose- 
velt’s top advisers, named most frequently. 
Now engaged in “law practice,” Corcoran 
is said to have helped arrange magnesium 
contracts for the H. J. Kaiser interests 
(Periscope, Sept. 29) and negotiate a 
consent decree in the antitrust suit against 
Sterling Products. 

As a result of growing criticism of such 
activities, the Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Defense and the House Military 
Affairs Committee recently started routine 
investigations, and Sen. Carl A. Hatch of 
New Mexico introduced a bill to bar 
former government officials from practicing 
before Federal agencies for two years after 
they retire from United States service. 
But the prospect of any real action seemed 
remote until last week, when a lawsuit 
made the entire subject front-page news. 

Charles West, former Under Secretary 
of the Interior and onetime liaison man be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Congress, 
filed the suit, which is now pending in the 
United States District Court in New York. 
The defendant was the Empire Ordnance 
Corp., an eighteen-month-old firm con- 
trolled by Frank Cohen, Wall Street finan- 
cier. The corporation and its affiliates op- 
erate a shipyard in Savannah, Ga., and 
half a dozen plants, located mostly in 
Pennsylvania, that produce guns, steel 
plates, castings, and tc! scope sights. 

According to West, he was retained as 
“a business consultant and adviser” to 
Empire Ordnance late last year. He was 
to receive a remuneration of 1 per cent of 
the firm’s war orders which, he contended, 
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amounted to $70,000,000 in awards by the 
British Purchasing Commission, but he 
charged that the company paid him only 
$13,000 of the $700,000 allegedly due him. 
Attorneys for the defendant concern issued 
a general denial and refused comment on 
reports in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
that Corcoran also acted as a representa- 
tive of Empire Ordnance. 

The West charges, on top of the rising 
resentment against Corcoran’s activities, 
created a minor sensation in Congressional 
circles. Rep. Bernard J. Gehrmann and 
Sen. Alexander Wiley, both of Wisconsin, 
pressed bills to investigate “racketeering 
lobbyists” and, like the Hatch measure, 
control their activities, while expressions 
of support came from Chairmen Adolph J. 
Sabath of the House Rules Committee and 
Andrew J. May of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

That the growing feeling on the subject 
was at last leading to action was indicated 
by President Roosevelt, who, specifically 
endorsing the Hatch bill, agreed at a press 
conference that he was heartily in favor of 
legislation to prevent former government 
officials from engaging in lobbying. 





caieannan 
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Aviation 
Vultee to Buy Consolidated; 
Penn-Central Plans Expansion 


News broke last week on a projected 
deal in the aviation industry that has 
kept insiders buzzing for some time. 
Vultee Aircraft on Friday announced it 
had agreed to purchase for $10,945,000 the 
one-third and controlling interest in the 
Consolidated Aircra‘t Corp. held by Maj. 
Reuben H. Fleet, president and founder, 
and his family. The previous day Fleet, 
who has criticized Administration policies, 
flatly denied rumors that he was being 
forced out by the government. He said he 
was not withdrawing but would continue 
as an adviser to both concerns. 

The stock deal will make Vultee the 
nation’s largest and most diversified ‘air- 
craft manufacturing enterprise. since its 
management would control Consolidated’s 
$734,000,000 sheaf of orders in addition 
to Vultee’s $184,000,000 backlog. Vultee 
makes trainers, pursuit planes, dive bomb- 
ers, observation planes, and, through its 
Stinson division, light private planes. 
Proud of its twin-engine Catalina naval 
patrol bombers, one of which tracked 
down the Bismarck, Consolidated also 
builds a four-engine navy bomber and the 
four-engine land bomber known as the 
Liberator. According to a British an- 
nouncement on Dec. 1 a Liberator re- 
cently cut the record for a West-East 
crossing of the North Atlantic from 8 
hours and 45 minutes to 8 hours and 23 
minutes. 


q At 40, C. Bedell Monro, head of the 
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Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. since 
its formation five years ago, is one of the 
country’s youngest airlines presidents. The 


son of William L. Monro, president of the’ 


American Window Glass Co., he taught 
English for several years at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh before joining one of 
Penn-Central’s predecessor companies as 
secretary in 1928. 

A comic-strip fan and amateur pianist, 
Monro is also a low-score golfer and to 
his embarrassment has won the Penn- 
Central employes’ golf tournament for the 
past two years. Under his direction Penn- 
Central, which ranks sixth among domestic 
airlines in operating revenue, has pursued 
a policy of constant expansion. Its routes 
now total 3,500 miles, and additional 
route applications are pending before the 
CAB. 

To handle its increased operations, cur- 
rently at an all-time peak, Penn-Central 
in the past couple of years has put into 
service a fleet of eighteen 21-passenger 
Douglas DC-3s. In addition, the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board has rec- 
ommended an allotment to the corporation 
of seven fourteen-passenger Lockheed 
Lodestars for delivery in 1942. 

The company financed its purchase of 
DC-3s by a series of bank loans, on which 
$1,429,571 was unpaid as of Nov. 25. Last 
week it obtained funds to retire this in- 
debtedness by the sale of 75,000 sharts of 
preferred stock. The securities, offered at 
$25 a share by an underwriting syndicate 
headed by White, Weld & Co. and Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., will also enable 
the company to add $247,946 to its work- 
ing capital. 





Banking Plus 


Seven years ago the Franklin Square 
National Bank, located in the little Long 
Island town of Franklin Square, 20 miles 
from New York City, had less than $500,- 
000 in deposits, supported five employes, 
showed little equity for its owners, and 
ranked a shaky 43rd among the banks of 
its prosperous suburban county, Nassau. 
Since then its deposits have climbed to $4,- 
800,000, its staff has grown to 45, its sur- 
plus and undivided profits have increased 
to $414,000, and it has stepped up to 
seventh bank in the country. 

All this resulted not from a sudden pop- 
ulation growth or industrial boom but 
largely from the efforts of its vice president 
and cashier, Arthur T. Roth, a tall, amia- 
ble man of 35, who in 1934 left a large 
metropolitan bank to become Franklin 
Square’s most active official. Shrewd as 
well as friendly, Roth quickly saw the pos- 
sibilities in the FHA program, and _ his 
bank became one of the most active orig- 
inators of FHA business in the entire na- 
tion. Acting as its own mortgage broker, 
Franklin Square National has earned serv- 
ice fees on some $10,000,000 in FHA 
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The F ranklin Square (L.I.) Bank was revitalized by old-fashioned en- 
terprise. Its features include attractive design, parking facilities . . . 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
...and an outdoor deposit system 


mortgages since 1935 and has handled an- 
other $4,000,000 of FHA modernization 
loans. _ 

The bank’s public-relations policy is 
well exemplified by its spacious, land- 
scaped parking lot and the adjacent out- 
door customers’ desk and tellers’ windows 
under a Colonial pergola, glass-enclosed in 
winter. Another policy is characteristic. 
For one week out of each month two-high- 
ranking high-school pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to work at the institution, gaining 
valuable job experience and, incidentally, 
spreading the bank’s gospel. 

Last week Franklin Square National be- 
came one of the few institutions to take 
advantage of the law permitting national 


banks in communities of less than 5,000 to 
sell life insurance. Roth announced an 
agreement with National Life Insurance of 
Vermont whereby the bank would act as 
its agent and maintain an insurance de- 
partment in the lobby to give out infor- 
mation and write policies, with premiums 
payable to the bank. This move ties in 
with the bank’s recent policy of offering 
medical insurance to its depositers at 
group rates by deducting the cost monthly 
from their accounts. 





Week in Business 


New Pirtssurcus: The Defense Plant 
Corp. created a new rival for Pueblo, Colo., 
as the Pittsburgh of the Far West when 
it signed with a United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiary for a $91,000,000 works at | 
Provo, Utah, seat of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. Including a blast-furnace program 
signed in October, the new Provo plant 
will have a capacity of 1,450,000 tons of 
pig iron, 840,000 tons of steel ingots, and 
500,000 tons of plates. However, deiense 
expansion plans yet to be completed for 
Colorado Fuel & Iron’s Pueblo works may 
recapture the title of the Far West’s steel 
center for the Colorado city . . . Mean- 
while, Houston’s hold on the title of Pitts- 
burgh of the Southwest was made more 
secure when Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones announced a $22,670,855 ex- 
pansion to the plant American Rolling 
Mill has underway near the Texas city, 
financed mostly out of RFC funds. 


DerenseE Investors: The Massachusetts 
(Continued on Page 53) 














As spring follows winter, so 
peace will return, allowing the 
world to resume its progress to 
better ways of doing things. Far- 
sighted men are thinking of the 
future, keeping tomorrow in mind 
while doing today’s urgent task. 


Today we of Keasbey & Matti- 
son willingly give precedence to 
orders from defense industries, 
as you would have us do. Our 
plants are running day and night, 
we are enlarging our working 
force and adding to our machine 
capacity. Even so we are finding 
it difficult at the present time to 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY, 





WHEN THE SHADOWS ARE GONE... 


AMBLER, 


deliver some products to many 
of our customers. 


But, like you, we are keeping one 
eye on the future. When normal 
times return ... when we are able 
to ship you everything you want, 
when you want it... we expect to 
have found ways of doing things 
better, offering you asbestos prod- 
ucts that will last longer, prove 
more economical and serve your 
purposes better. 


To that end, we need your help 
now. Can you, who use asbestos 
materials, give us some ideas for 
tomorrow ? Have you encountered 





some specific problem that could 
be overcome by a new application 
of asbestos? We will give thor- 
ough consideration to any sugges- 
tion, in the hope that it will prove 
to be practical from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. We'd greatly 
appreciate a letter from you. 


eo ees 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind... since 1873. 


























Informative 

BOOKLET * 
dinyvey.... WHAT 
THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1941 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes ... The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 


Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections. Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 





HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV -22. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 





CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| Price Control That Assures Trouble 


by RALPH ROBEY | 


I is not sufficient to say that price- 
control legislation of the general char- 
acter passed by the House last Friday 
(see page 44) is inadequate to meet the 
current problem in this country. The 
shortcomings of that bill go much be- 
yond mere inadequacy. This is legis- 
lation that is a guarantee of trouble in 
the months ahead—trouble that will 
affect every man, woman, and child in 
this nation. 

To understand why this is the case, 
let’s recall once again some elementary 
facts. First is the question of whether 
there really is any cause to get excited 
about the price outlook—whether we 
are in any serious danger of having a 
runaway inflation. 

The answer to this question is too 
clear to permit of much disagreement. 
There always is the danger of inflation 
when the volume of Luying power starts 
to increase faster than the volume of 
goods coming on the market. That is 
the situation today. On the one side 
the government is pouring billions of 
dollars into the economic system for 
the purchase of military supplies. On 
the other side our factories are devoting 
more and more of their capacity to 
turning out these military supplies, and 
thus leaving less and less room for the 
production of the things that the pub- 
lic wants to buy. - 

From the economic point of view, 
therefore, we have all that it takes to 
give us inflation—runaway inflation— 
to give us a rise of prices that will go 
on and on until something is done to 
correct this growing unbalance between 
what we have to spend and what is 
available for us to buy. 


The second elementary fact we 
need to consider in appraising the pres- 


ent situation is whether anything is be- 


ing done which will correct this under- 
lying Jack of balance between buying 
power and the production of civilian 
goods. There are two things that could 
be done. It could be corrected by in- 
creasing the volume of goods coming on 
the market—goods that are available 
for all of us to buy—or it could be cor- 
rected by decreasing the volume of 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public. 

In terms of practical policies this 
would mean encouraging investment in 


factories producing civilian goods or us- 
ing a system of taxation and borrowing 
that would effectively reduce the buying 
power not only of the well-to-do but of 
wage earners as well, for it is the latter 
whose buying power is going up mos! 
as a result of the defense program. 
Now obviously we are not doing 
enough in either of these directions to 
afford us any real protection from in- 





flation. Our tax system could scarcely 
be better designed to discourage invest- 
ment. At the same time, because it 
leaves a large proportion of the public 
untouched by direct taxes, it accom- 
plishes the minimum in the way of re- 
ducing the volume of purchasing power 
that will be used to buy commodities. 
In other words, our taxes at present are 
in large measure levies on funds that 
otherwise would seek investment, in- 
stead of being on funds that are used 
for consumption purposes. 


So much for the facts. To repeat, 
we have the economic conditions which 
inevitably cause inflation, and we are 
not following policies that will correct 
these conditions. 

Now suppose we inject into this ex- 
plosive situation a “selective” price- 
control bill, such as just passed by thie 
House. What would be its effect? It 
would cause distortions of the worst 
possible kind. Farm prices and wages 
would continue to advance; other prices 
could not. The seriousness of that can- 
not be overemphasized. It is bad 
enough to have prices as a whole ai- 
vancing. But it is many times worse io 
have a part of our price level skyrocket- 
ing and the rest of it held down. That 
is an impossible situation. It means 
that business simply can’t operate—that 
production in one line after another 
comes to a halt—that a complete break- 
down is only a matter of time. 

The wise course for Congress to pur- 
sue at present would be to attack the 
underlying conditions that create the 
danger of inflation. If it is unwilling to 
do that and decides to try price con- 
trol, it must be over-all control. If it 
hasn’t the courage to enact that kind of 
a measure it had better leave the situa- 
tion untouched. A bill such as that jus! 
passed by the House is nothing less 
than a legislative invitation to economic 
disaster. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

division of the Communist party pur- 
chased $500 in Defense Bonds. According 
to national headquarters, Communists 
throughout the nation are being urged 
thus to support the arms program .. . 
Meanwhile, a Gallup Poll showed that 
American farmers were less interested in 
buying Defense Bonds than other citizens. 
Only 14 per cent of the farmers had bought 
bonds or stamps, while 71 per cent had no 
intention of buying any. As for the 
urbanites, it was found that 24 per cent 
were purchasers and 58 per cent had no 
plans to buy. 


Mux Susstitute: About 1 per cent of 
the country’s population is affected with 
hives, eczema, headache, or digestive dis- 
turbances from drinking cow’s milk. For 
such allergic persons. a milk substitute 
called Mull-Soy, tasting like malted milk 
(but not so sweet) and prepared from soy- 
beat flour, soybean oil, dextrose, sucrose, 
calcium and sodium salts, has been avail- 
able at drugstores since 1936. Last week 
the Borden Co. acquired the Muller Lab- 
oratories of Baltimore, Md., producers of 
Mull-Soy, with a view to expanding the 
market for the fluid, now drunk regularly 
by several hundred persons throughout the 
country. Dr. Julius F. Muller, heretofore 
head of the laboratories, will continue in 
charge of production. 


Resignation: As the first step toward 
Americanizing the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. since John E. Mack became presi- 
dent of the former German-controlled 
company (Newsweek, Nov. 10), it was 
revealed that Wilhelm vom Rath had re- 
signed as secretary and a director, thereby 
losing his policymaking powers, although 
he continues as vice president in charge 
of an operating division. Vom Rath’s late 
father was an executive of the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, German chemical trust, and 
he is a cousin of Ernest vom Rath, Nazi 
consular officer who was murdered in 
Paris in 1938. Several other German-born 
directors are still on General Aniline’s 
board, including the company’s former 
President, Dietrich A. Schmitz, whose 
brother heads the German chemical trust. 


EncIneERS’ Piea: Backing up the oft- 
heard cry that white-collar workers earn 
less than overalled craftsmen, graduate en- 
gineers working on the government’s TNT 
plant in Chattanooga, threatened to quit 
unless their wages are increased to “nearly 
a parity” with union workmen. 


Tunesten: The United States Govern- 
ment agreed to purchase Argentina’s en- 
tire production of tungsten for the next 
three years up to a maximum of 3,000 tons 
annually, thus depriving Axis Powers, prin- 
cipally Japan, of an important source of 
the metal which is essential for hardening 
steel. Argentine production is approximate- 
ly 2,000 tons yearly but will probably be 
increased. 
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99 
to me —says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“Au-H! But a corporation must distribute its profits to stockholders who 
aren't, necessarily, engaged in the business; whereas a partner devotes his 
skill and ability to the business and then usually shares in the profits.” 


“Whew! Noah Webster in disguise, eh?” 
“All right, but look. Here’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 


Machine doing all our accounting work. . . . It sails along day in and day 
out... . It’s a piece of mechanical ingenuity crammed full of automatic 
features. . .. The results it gives are completely dependable. . . . So, I say 
100% of its skill and ability goes into the business.” 


“Yes! But the profits .. . I’m susceptible to profits, you know.” 


“They're bigger than ever when you use this machine. NatTionaLs 
seem to have a way of saving time and money all their own. And the 
cost?...It takes a little while for it to pay for itself. After that, of 
course, it pays you.” 


“You know, fellow, I like to hear you talk. Tell me more.” 


“Better yet, why not go down to the Natronat office? There, they can 
tell you the whole story.” 
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The Mayo Clinic headquarters in 


the Masonic Temple (1901-14)... 
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SCIENCE 


Medical Empire: How House of Mayo Was Hewn 
in Minnesota by ‘the Old Doctor’ and Two Sons 


In these times of clashes between rugged 
individualism and social planning, the 
Mayo Clinic stands out as an important 
example of successful group cooperation, 
run privately. Its staff numbers about 200 
physicians and surgeons, 300 graduate fel- 
lows from the University of Minnesota, 
and 1,000 nurses, technicians, and other 
workers. Each year this clinic is visited by 


100,000 patients and performs some 26,000 
operations. The Mayo clinical records, jf 
put between covers, would be the defini. 
tive “Inside Americans.” 

The biography of the medical colossus 
and of the men who built it is the subject 
of a new book to be published Dec. 10 by 
Helen B. Clapesattle, editor of the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota Press. In this authorized 
work the author, a trained historian, has 
made a penetrating and fascinating analy. 
sis of a mountain of facts which took five 
years to collect and. interpret. She sees the 
Mayo Clinic, which celebrated its 50th an- 
Nniversary two years ago (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 23, 1939), as a prize proof of what 
individuals can do if they get together 
and plan. 

The story starts with Dr. William Wor- 
rall Mayo, who in 1845 left England for 
the United States and quickly discovered 
that the glowing picture of robust, healthy 
pioneers in the Middle West was a roman- 
tic daydream. The hardships of turning a 
wilderness into a nation had left them easy 
prey to parasitic germs. Rising numbers 
of rough-hewn graves marked the deaths 
caused by smallpox, pneumonia, and a host 
of other diseases. Despite all this illness, 
however, Dr. Mayo often found his serv- 
ices not requested. 

Minnesota Valley settlers usually turned 
to home remedies, hanging bags of gar- 
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lic-like plants around their necks to chase 
disease and bleeding themselves in the 
spring to eliminate bad blood. The physi- 
cian was definitely a last resort, so “the 
Qld Doctor” had to supplement his meager 
medical earnings with other jobs, in- 
cluding everything from acting as a jus- 
tice of the peace to running a ferryboat 
service. 

But as the West became more civilized, 
the Old Doctor’s practice grew, and by 
the late 1870s he was widely known as an 
ace surgeon. The people loved him, and he 
in turn felt a deep affection for them and 
for the developing country. Determined 
that his work should be carried on after 
his death, he trained his sons, William and 
Charles, in surgery and sent them to medi- 
cal schools. 

When a tornado struck Rochester in 
1883, the Mayos were ready to help. The 
Old Doctor was naturally chosen to head 
the rescue work. What happened has been 
described n. any times. For nursing aid he 
called on the sisters of a Catholic convent, 
who later suggested that a permanent hos- 
pital be built with Dr. Mayo at the head. 
Largely through the money-raising efforts 
of the sisters, the St. Mary’s Hospital was 
completed in 1889, when the Old Doctor 
was 70 and his medically trained sons 
were in their 20s. Together they planned 
the future carefully. 

Surgery was booming. Successful opera- 
tions were greeted with all the fanfare that 
attended the discovery of sulfanilamide 
several years ago or which is now accom- 
panying current vitamin progress. In six- 
teen years business had soared to a point 
where young Drs. Will and Charlie per- 
formed nearly 4,000 operations during one 
twelve-month period and already needed 
extra doctors to help diagnose patients. 
News of their skillful work spread to farms 
and villages throughout the country. In 
one community natives frequently pointed 
to a local-born Irishman and said: “There 
is Pat Glynn. Will Mayo cut a piece out 
of his stomach, and he lived!” And there 
were hundreds of such cases. 

Successful operations were the result of 
the Mayo brothers’ teamwork in keeping 
abreast with surgical advances. Dr. Will, 
for example, would hear how a certain sur- 
geon in New York was performing an oper- 
ation with low death rates. So, while Dr. 
Charlie and father stayed home, he took 
a trip to learn his fellow doctor’s methods 
and improve his own results. In one case, 
such a visit helped Dr. Will reduce ap- 
pendicitis deaths from about 12 to 4 

er cent, a figure which was lowered to 
less than 1 per cent by the Mayo’s own 
refinements. 

In search of surgical knowledge Dr. Will 
studied his subject in every American and 
Canadian town of more than 100,000 pop- 
ulation. He crossed the Atlantic 30 times 
and visited Alaska, Cuba, South America, 
and the Antipodes—and Dr. Charlie trav- 
eled almost as widely. Meanwhile, most 














Seo tobaccos who flunked 
...and one who didn't 





‘f This tobacco leaf wasn’t a bad 
— tobacco leaf. But he wasn’t 
« nearly aristocratic enough for Briggs 
Pipe Mixture. He didn’t have what it 
takes—so he couldn’t make the grade. 


This tobacco I = 
leaf was as blue- é 
blooded as they come. But 
alas, Time hadn’t matured 
and mellowed him enough 
for Briggs Pipe Mixture! 
That’s why be didn’t make 
the grade. 






[ This tobacco leaf was both 

high born and mellow with 
years. That’s the only kind of tobacco good 
enough for Briggs! 


Yes, finer tobaccos, aged for years in fra- 
grant oaken casks... aged longer than those 
in many luxury-priced blends . . . give Briggs 
its extra mellow, bite-free flavor. For a finer 
pipe treat, try a tin. Only 15¢. 
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“t have not yet 
begun to fight!‘ 


pag! spoken by John Paul Jones, captain 
in the American Revolutionary navy, in 
1779. After a two-hour broadside-to-broadside 
battle with the English ship Serapis, Jones’ 
Bon Homme Richard was battered and sink- 
ing. At a lull in the gunfire the British captain 
hailed, “Have you struck?” To this Jones 
made his historic reply, “t have not yet be- 
gun to fight!” Then he carried the fight to 
the Englishman’s decks—and won! In our own 
time President Roosevelt used the famous 
phrase in his closing speech of the 1936 cam- 
paign. 


© The right word at the 


right fizme is one of the most power- 
ful forces on earth. The NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY today makes it easy to find the 
right word. It combines the authority of -an 
unabridged dictionary with the convenience of 
a single alphabetical order for all its hundreds 
of thousands of entries. You look in one 
place only for the word you seek! Com- | 
mon definitions are given first . . . 2895 pages | 
with over 7000 illustrations . . . Always up | 
to date. 





Have you ever owned a REAL dictionary? 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


UNABRIDGED 


Dictionary 


On sale at all bookstores 


Send aeee- _ FREE booklet 
Funk and W 
Dept. 249, 598 to Fourth pre N. Y. 


Remembers,” and full Sourtptien of the various 
—— and current low prices of the New Standard 
Dictionary. 
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other top-notch surgeons worked alone, 
usually stayed close to home because there 
was no one to take over their practice, and 
often held teaching positions which made 
extra demands on their time. While they 
came to medical meetings with reports 
covering a few score cases, the Mayos 
would barge in with several hundred ex- 
amples of similar operations. 

The extra experience often meant better 
results and that meant more fame and 
more patients. By 1914 there was a per- 
manent diagnostic staff of seventeen physi- 
cians and eleven clinical assistants. In 
1928 the Mayo Clinic moved to its pres- 
ent quarters in a fifteen-story building, 
and today the vast organization is func- 
tioning without the famous brothers, who 
died two years ago, within two months of 
each other. Today the great institution is 
trun by a board of governors under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert D. Mussey, 
who has been associated with St. Mary’s 
Hospital and the clinic since 1908. 

In telling her story, Miss Clapesattle 
weaves anecdotes with statistics and his- 
torical background. The Mayos are pre- 
sented as the vivid characters they were. 
She tells how the Old Doctor, having de- 
cided that a sore on his lip was a cancer, 
took a stiff shot of whisky, seated himself 
before a mirror, and watched while an 
assistant performed the necessary surgery. 
(Tue Doctors Mayo. 800 pages. IIlus- 
trations, notes, index. University of Min- 
nesota Press. $3.75.) 


FOURTH ESTATE 


War Games Without Fun: 
Reporters Covering Maneuvers 
Find the Going a Bit Tough 





Nearly 100 newspapermen congregated 
in the Carolinas toward the middle of last 
month to view the final fifteen days of the 
year’s Army maneuvers. Most of them rep. 
resented the news services or big-city news. 
papers—men such as George Kidd of the 
United Press, W. W. Chaplin of the In. 
ternational News Service, A. F. Littlejohn 
of the Associated Press, Marshal Andrews 
of The Washington Post, Carlyle Hoyt of 
The Boston Globe, Hanson Baldwin of The 
New York Times, and Lewis Sebring Jr, 
of The New York Herald Tribune. But 
a surprising number of smaller-publication 
reporters were also on hand. Among thiese 
was Harry Raymond of the Communist 
Daily Worker, once pacifistic but now 
storming for war on Hitler. 

At first the newspapermen felt they had 


- a soft assignment watching the First Army 


pitting its strength against the blitzkrieg 
forces of the Fourth Army Corps in 
a battle of 300,000 soldiers. In the lux- 
ury of an expensive resort hotel in Cam- 
den, S. C. ($18 a day), the reporters had 
such comforts as valet, taxi, and laundry 
services. 


But the Army, acting on the theory that 








~ Photos by The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Stamps a ficws: The Philadelphia Bulletin instituted the sale 
of Defense Savings Stamps along with the evening paper last September. 


In a few weeks, newsboys like Teddy Luczak and Edward Gill (shown 
receiving new orders) sold 1,001,635 stamps worth $100,165. Enthused 
by The Bulletin’s success, the Treasury Department now is placing the 


carrier-boy defense-agent plan on a nationwide basis. 
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correspondents should be instructed as well 
as the troops, ended that when the mock 
war really got going Nov. 16. The reporters 
were taken into the field and barred from 
returning to the hotel. Two groups were 
formed, one attached to the Blue forces 
(the First Army) and the other to the 
Red (Fourth Corps). Each man pledged 
allegiance to his adopted battle mates. 
And, although lacking weapons, the cor- 
respondents simulated the reporter-soldiers 
of the German war machine. If captured, 
they were liable to internment for 24 hours. 

In dress the writers offered a strange 
mixture. Most wore at least parts of an 
oficer’s uniform, usually a field jacket and 
pants varying from fancy cavalry breeches 
to civilian flannels. One man, Earl R. Poor- 
paugh c* ‘she Baltimore News-Post, was so 
trimly kedecked that he was saluted by en- 
listed men. For identification, all wore 
green brassards marked with C, plus a col- 
ored arm band designating the particular 
war beat. 

Issued bedrolls containing up to nine 
blankets to fight off the chill night air, the 
reporters were billeted most of the time 
under canvas in press field quarters. For 
the first week the Blues, stationed near 
Southern Pines, N.C., lived five to each 
tent, heated by an old-fashioned cylindri- 
cal oil stove and lighted by a single can- 
dle. Their only expense was for mess, 
dished up at 6 a.m., noon, and 5:30 p.m., 
and costing a dollar a day. For shaving 
and bathing, they shared buckets of cold 
water. The second week they shifted to 
the comparative comfort of an armory at 
Albemarle, N.C. 

The Red reporters led much the same 
life in their two camps, first near Chester 
and later near Camden, S.C. But, unlike 
the Blues, they slept only one to a tent. 

If outdoor life was tough, getting the 
news proved tougher. Headquarter com- 
muniqués were brief and usually of the 
routine German type: “The battle is 
continuing according to plan.” These gen- 
eralities did not worry such former war 
correspondents as Kidd of UP and Chap- 
lin of INS, who managed to dig up copy 
one way or another. But Sebring of The 
New York Herald Tribune got tired of 
headquarters handouts and checked out of 
camp. With an Army car and chauffeur, 
he went to the front. 

Other reporters, piled into jeep buggies 
and station wagons, found their way around 
by gasoline-company maps—always at the 
tisk of capture. Harold Martin of The At- 
lanta Constitution, with the Blues, wan- 
dered behind the Red lines and was nabbed. 
He wrote a story from a Red Army prison 
camp. 

Many correspondents missed the biggest 
actions of the maneuvers. One of the war’s 
most spectacular phases, the landing of 
500 parachute troops at Pope Field, Fort 
Bragg, was witnessed by only four report- 
ers, including William T. Shenkel, News- 
WEEK’s National Defense editor. Last 
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When it comes to Time Studies, 
my boss, Mr. McNab, is a wizard! 
Our first big defense order put us 
right on the spot—we had to get 
jobs out faster than ever before. 
It was up to Mr. McNab to iron 
out the production kinks, 





s He slaved till all hours, night after 
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| fe: | night, analyzing and reporting Time 
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Studies of every operation. (I KNOW 





| —because I had to take his dicta- 
e aan fae tion!) But he did speed up the as- 

y ; sembly lines—and kept them rolling 
smoothly, too. 
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One morning J spoke up: ““Mr. McNab, 
you save the shop many hours... how 
about making a time study of our own 
job? If I were free to transcribe and do 
other work for you while you were dicta- 
ting, we’d both save precious hours. My 
girl friend’s boss has a Dictaphone... .” 














2 Mr. McNab is quick to get an idea. 
ey | He got a Dictaphone for himself. 
; Now I protect him from phone calls 
and visitors while he dictates. I can 
keep right on typing and filing, in- 
stead of dropping everything when 
he buzzes. We get twice as much done! 





When the rest of the executives saw 
the Dictaphone method in operation, 
it didn’t require a Time Study to 
convince them. Now they all have 
Dictaphones. And work flowssmoothly 
throughout the entire organization — 
in the office as well as the piant. 


Dictaphone enables busy executives to break the outmoded traditions of 
time-wasting two-person dictation. All over the country this modern dictating 
machine is helping industry and business keep pace with today’s extra- 
ordinary demands for high speed, vital defense production. 


----- DICTAPHONE------, 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 

In Canada: Dictaphone Corp., Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
LJ Please send me free copy of “Business Expects Every Man To 
Do His Duty.”’ 

(J I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost 
or obligation, 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 1 Trade-Mark of Dictaph Cor ti 
Makers of Dictating Machi and A ries to which said Trade- Mark is Applied. | 
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D) THE MA GIC PICK 
DOES THE TRICK” 
Hilarious New Action Game 


Just dig letters from a pile with the 
Magic Pick, and be first to form a 
winning word. Any number can join 
the hilarious scramble! The more 
players, the faster the fun and excite- 
ment! Buy DIG Today — De Luxe 
Edition (72 Players) $2; Standard 
Edition (6 Players) $1. Add more 

i icks, 50c. 








Game of Surprise Endings 


Slide, Change Places with other players, 
Sneak Home the back way! You'll enjoy the 
original moves in SORRY and smile when 
you hold the “Sorry” card! SORRY is excit- 
ing fun for 2, 3 or 4 players. 3 Editions, 
$1.25, $2, $3. 





MOST POPULAR of the 
World’s Great Standard Games 


Sets, $2 to $15 


BONANZA, Best “Michigan” type game, $1 and $2; 
CAMELOT, Exciting Battle Game for Men and Boys, 
$1.25to$5; CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game played with 
Triangles, 50c to $1.50; U.S. SERVICE GAME KIT, 
Four Popular Service Games, $1.25; PANDA BEAR, 
Best Game for Little Folks, $1.25; CROSSWORD 
LEXICON, Great Crossword Card Game, 50c and $1; 


LONE RANGER Board Game, $1.25; ROOK, PIT, . 


FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 
AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
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week end, as the battle’s imaginary last 
shot was fired, some press representatives 
groused that they could have learned far 
more as private civilians, using their own 
ears to shuttle back and forth between the 
lines. 


q Augmenting the correspondents in the 
10,000-square-mile maneuver area during 
the first week of battle were ten women 
news writers: Lee Carson of INS, Ruth 
Cowan of AP, Lucy Greenbaum of The 
New York Times, Corinne Hardesty of 
UP, Mary Hornaday of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Page Hurdekoper of The 
Washington Times-Herald, Hazel Reavis 
of the American Red Cross, Mrs. Lilly 
Shephard, information specialist, and Mrs. 
Velma Soule, executive assistant of the 
women’s division of the War Department, 
and Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, repre- 
senting Michigan newspapers. 

The first of their sex ever to participate 
in United States war games, the women 
were classed as observers. Among their 
adventures, they provoked the famous 
“yoo-hoo” Army yell as they traveled over 


convoy-crowded roads, and some were ~ 


mythically machine gunned. Miss Cowan 
was theoretically killed when her car was 
just as theoretically wiped out by dive 
bombers. And all agreed on one thing: dirt 
was the worst part of the maneuvers. 





Blend for New ‘Printers’ Ink’ 


While snowbound in New York’s Union 
League Club during the famous blizzard of 
1888, George P. Rowell, a shrewd but ec- 
centric advertising agent and patent-medi- 
cine manufacturer, hit upon the idea of 
starting an advertising trade journal. And 
in July of that year, he published Printers’ 
Ink, a twice-a-month magazine whose 
miniature format made it the forerunner 
of the present-day pocket size magazines. 
It caught on immediately and in 1890 be- 
came a weekly. 

Purchased in 1908 by John Irving Ro- 
mer, who served as editor until his death 
eight years ago, Printers’ Ink was’ supple- 
mented in 1919 by a sister publication, a 
slick-papered larger-sized magazine cover- 
ing the rapidly developing graphic side of 
advertising. Together the journals have 
held their leadership among trade publi- 
cations as eager battlers for better adver- 
tising practices. But, by virtue of their 
basic similarity, the magazines have long 
maintained the unusual publishing posi- 
tion of competing between themselves 
under one ownership. 

Last week the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., now principally owned by Richard W. 
Lawrence, a 63-year-old New York philan- 
thropist and director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, announced plans to 
eliminate intracompetition and present 
readers with “a new product adapted to 
the needs of today’s problems.” Beginning 
Jan. 2, 1942, Printers’ Ink (circulation: 
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14,680) and Printers’ Ink Monthly 
(11 748) will be combined to form a 15- 
cent “weekly magazine of management, 
sales, and advertising.” Abandoning the 
pioneering pocket size, the new magazine 
will hold to the standard 84%4- by 1114. 
inch format. Generously illustrated and 
combining the best features of both esiab- 
lished publications, the new Printers’ Ink 
will also carry a special section labeled At 
Press Time, covering last-minute news and 
reporting the important trends in the 
trade. 














RELIGION 


Jewish Move for Justice: 
First Hemisphere Parley Held 
by Leaders From Americas 





Sober-minded and resolute, 200 leaclers 
of the Jews of the Americas assembled last 
week in Baltimore’s Southern Hotel for 
the first Inter-American Jewish Conference 
in history. It was a polyglot gathering, 
with speeches in English, Yiddish, and 
Spanish. But in another sense these Jews 
all spoke the same language. They knew 
that the outlook for their people, gloomy 
since 1933, is now blacker than ever. 

They read a massive report on “Jews in 
Nazi Europe,” prepared by the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs and showing that of the 
8,500,000 Jews living in that area in 1933, 
at least 1,000,000 have migrated or lost 
their homes. Of the 765,000 originally in 
Greater Germany, only 225,000 remain. 

From David Ben Gurion, Zionist leader 
in Palestine, the delegates learned details 
of Jewry’s latest difference with Britain. 
A year ago Zionists offered to place at 
Britain’s disposal a Jewish army of as 
many as 50,000 men. In the British House 
of Lords last week Lord Moyne, Colonial 
Secretary, announced the government had 
turned down the offer because of a lack of 
equipment. This the Jews denounced as a 
subterfuge—another attempt to appease 
Arabs who might resent the presence of an 
armed Jewish force in Palestine. The Balti- 
more conferees went on record with a reso- 
lution demanding “the full opportunity of 
the exercise of the right of national self- 
defense.” They also asked a voice in post- 
war peace conferences, a campaign for relief 
of the victims of Nazism, and a universal 
bill of rights. 

The conference discerned one ray of hope 
in an address by Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, pledging United States aid 
to the cause of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. The delegates also heard sug- 
gestions for promoting inter-American 
Jewish cultural cooperation, based on the 
kindred current problems and past history 
of Jews north and south of the equator. 

It was via South America that Jews first 
entered the Western Hemisphere. Among 
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> When you give NEWSWEEK this Christ- 
mas, every week in 1942 the postman will 
remind your friends of your thoughtfulness. 
You can feel sure, too, that those to whom 
you give NEWSWEEK will appreciate the 
magazine you like — for its pioneering fea- 
ture of News Significance, for its famous 
Signed Opinions, and for its glance ahead of 
the headlines with Periscope. ® NEWSWEEK 
is read by the heads of Government and the 
leaders of industry; by outstanding men in 
finance and important people in the pro- 
fessions; by the influential club woman and 
the intelligent man-in-the-street. ® When the 
postman rings at the homes of your friends 
and relatives, let him leave a copy of 
NEWSWEEK as a reminder of your gracious 
gift. Fill in the form below. We'll send a 
lovely greeting card bearing your name, with 
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At the drafting table*—at the office 
desk—at the lathe—America is re- 
sponding, day and night, to the call 
for speedy, accurate, efficient work. 


To keep production up—to keep mo- 
rale high—good visibility—proper il- 
lumination—is “Priority One!” 


Thousands of businesses are already 
depending on the cool, brilliant, 
shadowless light obtainable through 
the scientific engineering of GUTH 
Fluorescent Fixtures. In your own 
plant or offices; you, your employees, 
and your production schedule will all 
gain through a GUTH Fluorescent 
Installation. 


Write us today for full details. 
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Drafting Rooms <n & Laughlin Steel Com- 
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the Spanish fortune seekers who followed 
the conquistadores were many marranos: 
Jews “converted” to Roman Catholicism 
under the Inquisition. When the tolerant 
Dutch held Brazil, as many as 5,000 ortho- 
dox Jews lived in Recife. But after the 
Portuguese conquest, the colonists either 
turned marrano or fled to Dutch New Am- 
sterdam and founded the first Jewish con- 
gregation in what is now New York. 

By 1900 most of the early arrivals had 
been assimilated into the Latin popula- 
tion. For example, the city of Medellin in 
Colombia had a sizable population of 
Catholic Jews. But after the turn of the 
century, great tides of Jews flowed into 
the continent, culminating a _post-1933 
flood of 116,000 refugees from Nazism. 

Today Jews in South America total 
500,000, most of them shopkeepers and 
peddlers. The best organized are the 
360,000 in Argentina, where the Jewish 
Colonization Association has settled some 
3,500 families in seventeen farming colo- 
nies. In Buenos Aires, for example, they 
once forced their fellow Jews out of the 
white-slave traffic by a social and economic 
boycott, even refusing to eat in restaurants 
that served vice-dealing Jews. Despite such 
organization, however, Argentina now bars 
any more Jewish immigrants unless they 
already have relatives there. 

Jewish immigration into other South 
American countries has also dwindled. 
Chile, Colombia, and Bolivia clamped 
down because of scandals involving the 
sale of illegal visas to Jews. Bolivia now 
specifically excludes all “Semitic elements.” 
Brazil has a quota system but in practice 
admits few but Catholics. As a result, 
many a Jew has followed the path of the 
old-time marranos, submitting to baptism 
as the price of admission. 





601 Feet of Beauty 


At a gesture from wiry little Bishop 
William T. Manning, two 60-foot gray 
curtains in the unfinished Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine swung aside on Nov. 
30 and revealed a magnificent spectacle. 
For the first time publicly, 10,000 New 
Yorkers saw 601 feet of vestibule, nave, 
crossing, choir, and sanctuary. 

The idea for the cathedral began ger- 
minating back in 1828, when Mayor Philip 
Hone’s diary noted that Bishop John 
Henry Hobart wantcd to build one near 
Washington Square. But when building 
started in 1892, it was 5 miles north on 
Morningside Heights. The largest Gothic 
cathedral in the world and in volume 
second only to St. Peter’s in Rome, it has 
cost to date some $19,000,000, with another 
$10,000,000 needed for the two transepts 
and the 402-foot tower. Bishop Manning, 
who pays as he goes, announced recently 
he hadn’t a single dollar toward building 
the south transept. Next morning he got 
a $1 bill in the mail—the total so far. 
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Fraternal House Cleaning: 
College Groups to Raise Bars 
and War on Racketeers 


Alvan E. Duerr, ex-chairman of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference and edi- 
tor of the authoritative Baird’s Manual! of 
American Fraternities, sounded a new fra- 
ternal keynote on Nov. 21. Addressing the 
biennial convention of the Professional 
Panhellenic Association in New York, he 
declared: “Our whole effort should be to 
keep the bars up as far as we can put 
them, to restrict our membership to those 
of kindred purpose. We must create in this 
democracy an aristocracy of the high- 
minded.” 

By last week most national fraternities 
and sororities had agreed to pull together 
for this goal. A cooperative commission 


Wide World 
Perspective in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Note dis- 


tance from rear pews to the altar. 
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to police the fraternal world was endorsed 
by the Professional Panhellenic Associa- 
tion (occupational sororities) , the Nation- 
al Panhellenic Association (social sorori- 
ties), and the National Interfraternity 
Conference (social fraternities). The last 
added its vote at its annual meeting Nov. 
99 in New York and named Dr. Duerr, 
who is a Delta Tau Delta from Williams, 
one of its representatives on the commis- 
sion. By the end of the year the Association 
of College Honor Societies and the Profes- 
sional Interfraternity Conference are ex- 
pected to join in. 

As its chief job the commission will in- 
vestigate and list bona fide social, pro- 


| fessional, and honor fraternities. This will 


automatically blacklist those that don’t 
give the member his money’s worth— 
briefly, those that Dr. Duerr calls “racke- 
teers.” 

Racketeers are the latest growing pain 
in the 165-year history of the fraternal 
movement. The first social fraternity was 
Phi Beta Kappa, founded at William and 
Mary in 1776, but it soon changed into 
an honor society. So the oldest social fra- 
ternity actually is the Kappa Alpha Soci- 
ety, organized at Union College in 1825 
and followed within two years by Sigma 
Phi and Delta Phi. This “Union Triad”’ set 
the pattern for the whole system of ritual- 
istic mumbo-jumbo, mottoes, and secret 
grips. 

It was in 1900, at the end of the era of 
the small college and the beginning of the 
great universities, that Greek-letter soci- 
eties began their boom. Social fraternities 
and sororities today total at least 130, 
with more than 9,000 chapters and 1,500,- 
000 members, besides uncounted local in- 
dependents. The biggest fraternity is Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon (52,000) , while Pi Beta 
Phi (31,750) leads the sororities. 

By now most have recovered from their 
boomtime troubles, such as the postwar 
habit of putting themselves in hock to 
build over-rich houses which they couldn’t 
pay for during the depression. Most now 
play down the freshman hazing of “Hell 
Week” and go easy on competitive “rush- 
ing” for new members. This fall, for ex- 
ample, the Panhellenic Council at the Uni- 
versity of Denver deprived the Sigma 
Kappa sorority of the privilege of holding 
dances and teas because it spent more than 
the $150 allowed for entertaining rushees. 

But the problem of wildcat “honor” so- 
tieties persists. These work on the prin- 
ciple that gullible students will join any- 
thing if it is pictured as a scholastic honor. 
Behind them, says Dr. Duerr, there often 
stands someone who makes a profit on. the 
organization, such as salesmen anxious to 
sell pins, certificates, badges, etc., or a 
“treasurer” who makes a living on the 
dues. One society sold its members “14- 
carat gold” keys that turned out to be 
brass. One of the most notorious is a cer- 
tain undercover drinking fraternity. An 
initiation brawl at the University of Mis- 
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Look your best always—win the approv- 
ing looks and admiration that can help 


Well-groomed hair steps-up your good ap- 
pearance—makes a favorable impression on 





those you meet. So let the famous Vitalis 
““60-Second Workout” give your personal 
appearance the crisp, efficient, business-like 
look that gets favorable attention every- 
where—and gets you your real chance. 


you in your social and business life. Get a 
bottle of Vitalis from your druggist today 
and let Vitalis and the “*60-Second Work- 
out” help you to have handsome hair— 
and win you greater popularity! 


_ A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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souri last year led to one student’s death. 
Dr. Duerr suspects there must be many 
superfluous societies, for example, among 
the 139 at Ohio State, the 122 at Oregon 
State, and the 104 at the University of 
Wisconsin. | 
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Success Story at the Met: 
57th Opera Season Sees Debut 
of Tenor Born in N.Y. Slum 


“People are wrong when they say that 
the opera isn’t what it used to be,” re- 
marks a character in a Noel Coward play. 
“It is what it used to be—that’s what’s 
wrong with it.” And certainly the old days 
were much in evidence last week as the 
Metropolitan in New York opened its 57th 
season with a performance of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the composer’s death. 
As usual, the spectacle provided by the 
opening-night bill, sung in Italian by a 
polyglot cast, played second fiddle to the 
opulent audience, dressed to the hairlines 
in sables, tiaras, and top hats. In short, the 
audience was brilliant if the opera was not. 

Having tipped its hat to tradition, the 
Met then settled down to the serious busi- 
ness of a new season. The absence of Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, dramatic soprano who re- 
mained in her native Norway because of 


Ee 
——<— 











Jan Peerce, American tenor, won an ovation.in his debut at the Met 


—. 
the war, leaves the opera in the position of 
a football team without its star quarter. 
back. However, the vacancy is a break for 
the St. Louis soprano Helen Traubel, who 
will take over several of the Flagstad roles. 
And a gap in the tenor department, als, 
caused by the war (Jussi Bjérling js jp 
Sweden and Tito Schipa was recalled to 
Italy at Count Ciano’s personal request), 
last week led to the Metropolitan debut* jp 
“La Traviata” of an American tenor who 
has made the long climb to the world’s 
leading opera house the hard way. 

He is Jan Peerce, born Jacob Pincus 
Perelmuth 36 years ago in an East Side 
New York slum to Russian emigrant par- 
ents who catered for Jewish weddings, 
“Pinky” began taking violin lessons at 9, 
worked for fourteen summers at Jewish 
camps in the Catskill Mountains, and be. 
came a “hot” fiddler who sang an occasion- 
al vocal with jazz bands. 

Shortly before the Music Hall opened 
in Radio City in 1932, the late Roxy him- 
self heard Peerce sing “Yours Is My Heart 
Alone” at a banquet and signed him up 
for a spot on the Music Hall’s first show. 
This was a big break, but the spot was cut 
out before the opening—and Peerce wept 
like a baby. Conductor Erno Rapee of the 
Music Hall Orchestra put him in a subse- 





*The debut was momentarily dampened by 
the fact that Gennaro Papi, one of the Met's 
leading Italian conductors, died at his home 
half an hour before he was to conduct the 
opera. His place on the podium was taken by 
Ettore Panizza. 
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quent show, where he clicked immediately.: 
He’s been a Music Hall drawing card off 


ter and on for nine years, although lately radio 
for and concert engagements have limited his 
vho appearances there. 
les, The tenor is so short (about 5 foot 6) 
also he appears to be standing in a hole along- 
ows side the stately Czech soprano Jarmila 
| to Novotna, but his debut last week was 
st), greeted by a thunderous ovation from a 
1 fH cold-out house at the Met. And with good 
‘ho ## season. Both vocally and as an actor, 


Id's Peerce held his own in a cast which in- 
cluded not only the beautiful Novotna as 
“Camille” but the popular veteran Law- 
Side rence Tibbett. Besides “La Traviata,” 


~ Peerce will probably sing “Rigoletto” in 
Bs. the course of the Met’s sixteen-week New 
Le York season. And if “Lucia di Lammer- 
vish moor” is restored to the repertory, he may 
be. be cast in that opposite a soprano his own 
1n- size: Lily Pons. 

Aside from what are affectionately called 
ned the “Wop operas,” this promises to be a 
= conductor’s season at the Met. Last week 


saw a successful revival of Gluck’s “Orfeo 
"Do ed Euridice” conducted by Bruno Walter, 
who will also direct a revival of Mozart’s 


; “Magic Flute” in English. Another noted 
= guest conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, will 
oe conduct Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” in 


English. And, in addition to a revival of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” one new 
1 by work is planned: “The Island God,” an 
tome fq hour-long work in English by Gian-Carlo 
the Menotti, who wrote the amusing “Amelia 
n by Goes to the Ball.” 





RECORD WEEK 


The third recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
SymepHony No. 5 issued in seventeen 
months is Victor’s version by Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
nS chestra (five 12-inch records in album, 
Sf $5.50). The other two are both Columbia: 
On Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic; Artur Rodzinski and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. All three are excel- 
lent. 











The supper-club chanteuse Hildegarde 
has recorded six of Cole Porter’s songs 
from the hit Broadway musical Let’s Face 
Ir (three 10-inch Decca records in album, 
$2.75). One of these, “Ev’rything I Love” 
is probably Porter’s best tune since “Night 
and Day,” and Hildegarde gives it the 
works. The others, notable for smarty- 
pants lyrics, include “I Hate You Dar- 
ling,” “Ace in the Hole,” “You Irritate 
Me So,” and “Farming.” 


a 5: 












The favorite waltzes of the younger 
Johann Strauss, “The Blue Danube,” 
“Tales From the Vienna Woods,” “Voices 
of Spring,” and “The Emperor Waltz,” 
have been recorded in his usual fancy style 
by André. Kostelanetz and his orchestra 
(three 12-inch records in Columbia album, 


$3.50) . 
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TIMEPIECES 


butsthere’'s a difference! 


The Chronometer is a timepiece . . a 





but of such superlative and unvarying 
PRECISION that other timepieces are 
“set” by comparison with it as a 


standard. In other mechanical units; too, 
PRECISION marks the same degree 
of superiority—sets a standard of 
comparison... IN BALL, ROLLER & 
THRUST BEARINGS, FOR EXAMPLE. 









NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A.-* FOUNDED 1911 
PRECISION BALL, ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 
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The NORMA-HOFFMANN plant is operating three shifts per day, manu- 
facturing PRECISION BEARINGS for the National Defense Program: 


—that’s what Iron Fireman Stokers 
earn for Nicetown Dye Plant 
3 At the Nicetown Dye 
Works Co., Philadel- 
hia, two Iron Fireman 
preader stokers were 
installed in 1939, re- 
placing stokers of 
another make. These 
results were achieved: 
1. Fuel costs cut 
se 26.4% (Formerly 
ss . cost 34c, now cost 
25c per thousand 
pounds of steam.) 
2. Coal consumption reduced 4500 Ibs. 
daily during banking period. 
3. Boiler room labor cut substantially. 
4. Steam pressure stays constant during 
cleaning periods and peak loads. 
5. Total savings equal 39% annual return 
on investment in Iron Fireman stokers. 
This is just a typical case of what Iron 
Fireman stokers are doing for others. May we 
survey your boiler room and submit a report 
—at our risk? [Below: Nicetown Dye Works] 





Raymond Wall, President, 
Nicetown Dye Works 





Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
i Toronto). 
Mail to: 3169 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
| 0 See me about making, free, Iron Firentin Survey, | 
1 0 Send free copy of *‘Modernize, } 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.” 
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Congratulations, Maybe 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Biz -league 
baseball has two 
new managers, one 
of whom, Mr. John 
B. Lobert of Phil- 
adelphia, was 
making history 
with a pair of fly- 
ing feet seven 
years before the 
other, Mr. Lou 
Boudreau of 
Cleveland, first saw the light of day. 

Let us welcome these boys to the 
ranks of the master minds with a cer- 
tain amount of tact. What I mean is, 
congratulations are not strictly in or- 
der. Appointment to manage the 
Phillies is widely construed as “the kiss 
of death,” while Cleveland, where Mr. 
Boudreau brings his dreams and his 
boyish ideals next spring, is littered 
with the bones of former master minds. 
If Mr. Boudreau looks over his left 
shoulder he will see the ruins of Walter 
Johnson; hard on his starboard beam 
is the charred wreckage of Steve 
O’Neill and Oscar Vitt. 

Still, Mr. Boudreau, aged 24, is a 
young and skillful shortstop who need 
not succeed as a wizard to remain in 
the big time as a star player for many 
years to come. And why worry about 
the future of Honus Lobert? Let us 
contemplate old Honus’ past. When a 
guy gets to be 60, his past takes on a 
certain bulk. 

The year Boudreau was born, Mr. 
Lobert was filling in around the infield 
of the champion New York Giants, al- 
ready a veteran. His best position was 
third base, where Heinie Zimmerman 
served as regular custodian, and in his 
heyday Mr. Lobert was the fastest man 


Wide World 
Boudreau 


~ in baseball. 


“IT don’t look it now,” Mr. Lobert 
was saying recently, in a mellow mood 
of reminiscence, “but to tell you the 
truth, I didn’t look it then.” 


Honus looked a good deal like 
that great Dutchman from whom his 
nickname was borrowed, John P. Wag- 
ner. He was rolling and rawboned, and 
his thick legs had the silhouette of a 
pair of parentheses. But Wagner could 
move (he stole 61 bases one year), and 
so could Lobert. 


They hada 
track and field 
meet in Cincinnati 
at the end of the 
season of 1910— 
the kind of fans’ 
picnic that base- 
ball would be well 
advised to hold 
every year in these ee 
times. Sheldon Lobert 
Lejeune threw a 
regulation ball 426 feet 614 inches, beat- 
ing all records. Then, wearing regular 
baseball equipment, Lobert ran 100 
yards in 10 seconds flat, without a 
favoring wind. He was clocked in 3 2/5 
seconds for laying down a bunt and 
getting to first. Finally, he whipped 
around the bases in 13 4/5 seconds, 
expunging from the scroll the record 
of Harry Berthong and Charlie Cam- 
pau, who turned the trick in 1414. 








The modern Phillies, whom Mr. 
Lobert has been stimulating in his 
genial fashion for the last few seasons, 
as coach, do not believe that Honus 
could have been as fast as all that. 
They point out that it takes him two 
minutes to roll from the _first-base 
coaching line to the dugout. 

“That is true,” concedes Mr. Lobert, 
“but you have to remember that I 
pause for conversation now and then 
with my old chums, the umpires. Be- 
sides, I am carrying extra weight,” says 
Mr. Lobert, pointing to the plump wrist 
watch which he wears on his stout bare 
arm with his baseball uniform and 
which, along with his shouts to friends 
or enemies in the grandstand, has be- 
come his trade mark today. 

As manager of the Phillies, Honus 
succeeds the eminent Tennessee dentist 
Dr. James Thompson Protho. The doc- 
tor had no luck in Philadelphia. Who 
does? The chore is thankless, and tlie 
hours are long. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lobert will manage thie 
present Phils considerably better than 
they deserve to be managed. 

We cannot contemplate the past of 
Mr. Boudreau, because the young 
leader from the U. of Illinois has prac- 
tically no past to contemplate. It may 
be that he’s about to get one—and a 
very harrowing specimen, too. 
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Kovacs, Suspended, Hits Trail 
to Courts of the Longer Green 


Suppose the New York Yankees slapped 
a one-year suspension on Joe DiMaggio, 
or the Cleveland Indians dispensed with 
Bob Feller’s services for an infraction of 
club rules, or a poker player holding four 
aces discarded one of them. Last week the 
officials of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association did the net game’s equivalent 
of all these things by reaching down into 
the deck and throwing away their biggest 
drawing card. Frank Kovacs, the colorful 
No. 2 player of the country, whose playful 
pranks on the court irritated the tennis 
fathers but delighted the paying custom- 
ers, drew an indefinite suspension for ac- 
cepting too much expense money. 

It has been said that among the Facts 
of Life ignored by the USLTA is the obvi- 
ous truth that tennis players like to eat 
regularly, And that sometimes is difficult 
for a hungry amateur to do under rulings 
that prohibit him from accepting more 
than $10 a day during his fourteen weeks 
of tournament—a playing season that is 
spread over the whole year and seldom 
brings in more than an annual income 
of $980. Thus the average player fre- 
quently faces the dilemma of either 
violating the rules or the dictates of his 
own stomach. 

The stomach usually wins. Some ama- 
teurs accept far more expense money than 
the $10-a-day allowance; others are si- 
lently subsidized by certain sporting-goods 
firms for using their equipment, the money 
passing through the hands of a third party 
and into the pocket of the star as remun- 
eration for a “job.” 

Once in a while the USLTA moguls look 
around at the eight-cylinder cars and 
well-dressed wives of their simon-pure 
boys and wonder where all the money 
is coming from. Then they blow the 
whistle, call out the reserves, and suspend 
someone. 

Fortunately for Kovacs, another young 
man was sauntering along the opposite side 
of the street at the time of the suspension, 
his pockets stuffed with greenbacks and his 
eyes peeled for wandering tennis players. 
This was Alexis Thompson, who inherited 
$6,000,000, owns the Philadelphia Eagles, 
and manufactures Eye-Gene, an eye-wash, 
with which one can see the Eagles better, 
if one cares for that sort of thing. “I 
need a fourth for tennis,” said Thomp- 
son to Kovacs casually. “Would you care 
to join? I have already engaged Don Budge 
and Fred Perry. Robert L. Riggs, whom 
you doubtless remember from Forest Hills 
last September, also has consented to leave 
his lucrative job as amateur champion and 
come on professional tour with us.” 

The reference to Forest Hills, where he 
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Yrurscumann’s is 
unlike any other gin. It 
has real CHARACTER, the 
result of Shielded Flavor,* 
thanks to Fleischmann’s 
exclusive processes. 

Fleischmann’s is America’s First Gin. It cannot be duplicated 
by anyone, anywhere in the world. 


FLEISCHMANNS GIN 


FLEISCHMANN’S BOND—Bottled in Bond Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey—100 Proof. 
Five years old. 

FLEISCHMANN’S PREFERRED—Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskeys in this product are 
four years or more old; 35 per cent straight whiskeys, 65 per cent neutral spirits distilled 
from grain. 90 Proof. 

FLEISCHMANN’S GIN—Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 


*SHIELDED FLAVOR—a definite quality advantage made possible by Fleischmann’s exclusive 
processes—results in flavor that retains its natural vitality and brilliance even in the tallest drinks! 
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The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. ¥. « Owensboro, Ky. 
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KAYWOODIES 
FLAME GRAIN BRIAR 


inlaid with Mleewchaum 


$1250 


In this superlative pipe, you see the 
fortunate union of the two choicest ma- 
terials known to the pipe-maker’s art: the 
rare Flame Grain briar that comes from 
the last known forest preserve of 200-to- 
400 year old imported briar burls, and 
superfine imported block meerschaum. 
The result of this union is a pipe which 
generates an extraordinarily sweet, cool 
smoke, and in doing so, generates a serene 
. and blissful frame of mind. 
Old, costly imported briar 
burls, like this one (size of 
pumpkin) produce a finer, 
sweeter-smoking pipe. Com- 
pare its size to the common 


small briar burl (grapefruit 
wa, size) from which harsh-burn- 
ing cheap pipes are made. 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


New York and London [ In New York 
630 Fifth Ave. 
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took a bad shellacking from Riggs, was 
too much for Kovacs and he signed the 
Thompson contract with quaking fist. “By 
the way,” added Thompson, “this is to be 
strictly honest pro tennis. There will be 
none of this hokey-pokey of ‘you win one 
night, I win the next.’ Instead, you will 
play a series of round-robin matches for 
rankings. The top man at any given time 
will draw down 36 per cent of the players’ 
share, No. 2 gets 28 per cent, No. 3 rates 
21, and No. 4 receives 15. You catch?” 

“T catch,” said Kovacs, paling slightly 
at the memory of Riggs’ scientific game. 
“Shall we play it out, or will you pay me 
the 36 per cent right now?” 

“Tl wait,” Thompson rejoined, “but I 
will guarantee you and Riggs $25,000 
apiece, out of the goodness of my heart. 
We start in Madison Square Garden Dec. 
26 and probably will get to 80 cities. Travel 
broadens one, don’t you think?” 

“Not any oftener than I have to,” quoth 
Kovacs, whereupon he bustled off to give 
a statement to the press, the nub of which 
was as follows: “Amateur tennis stinks— 
there’s no money in it any more.” 


NEWSWEEK 
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Riggs and Kovacs: they'll tour for Thompson and for cash 


Welded Crown 


When Mickey Walker vacated the 
world’s middleweight championship in 1931 
to fight as a heavyweight, the ownerless 
crown split in two. Ben Jeby became the 
champion according to the New York State 
boxing czars; Gorilla Jones took the Na- 
tional Boxing Association’s version of the 
title. Since then their successors have 
ignored each other devotedly, save for an 
occasional mutter of “Who is dat guy? I 
never hoida him.” 

This year, however, there is a new era 
of good feeling between the NBA and the 
New York Staters, and titles are being com- 
bined. The battle between Tony Zale and 
Georgie Abrams in Madison Square (ar- 
den Nov. 28 found both middleweight titles 
on the line for the first time in a decade. 
The New York version had been vacated 
by Billy Soose; Zale was the NBA champ. 

It was a clash of styles—Abrams the 
boxer vs. Zale the slugger—and what had 
promised to be a dull exhibition turned 
into a humdinger. Floored in the first 
round, Zale got off the deck and hammered 
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out a fifteen-round decision. But the scrap 
wound up on a tragic note: a blow to 
Abrams’ right eye put him in the hospital 
with a serious hemorrhage, and specialists 
gave him only a 50-50 chance of regaining 
his full sight. 








The Football Parade 


The Navy won its big game and lost its 
big coach. Fighting back from a one- 
touchdown deficit at the end of the first 
half in Saturday’s traditional service tussle 
with Army, the midshipmen scored two 
touchdowns in the third period and held 
their 14-6 lead to the end. Thus they pre- 
served Swede Larson’s record: no defeats 
by Army in three years as a player (1919- 
91) and three years as coach at Annapolis. 
Transferred to another tour of duty, Ma- 
rine Major Larson prepared to leave for 
the Naval War College at Newport, R. I., 
later this month. 


€When West Coast kickoff whistles blew, 
the Rose Bowl roses were within sniffing 
distance for Oregon State and Stanford, 
both twice defeated. But as Saturday’s 
sun sank in the Pacific, it took Stanford’s 
hopes with it, weighted with an unbeliev- 
able 16-0 defeat at the hands of California. 
Oregon State clutched the bow] bouquet 
by downing Oregon 12-7, and next day 
selected undefeated, untied Duke as op- 
position. Washington, an outside choice, 
shaded Southern California 14-13. 


€ Invading College Station successfully for 
the first time since 1923, the Texas Long- 
horns stampeded all over Texas A. & M.’s 
undefeated, untied record to win 23-0. But 
even after the Nov. 27 game the Aggies 
found some cause for Thanksgiving: they 
still had the Southwestern Conference title 
and a Cotton Bow] date with twice-beaten 
Alabama. Texas Christian beat’ Southern 
Methodist 15-18 Saturday, and two days 
later accepted an invitation to the Orange 
Bowl after Texas, its co-holder of second 
place in the league, refused the offer. 


‘Georgia’s best team in years beat Geor- 
gia Tech 21-0 and received a well-merited 
Orange Bowl bid, but other Southern 
games turned into upsets. Tulane was 
topped by downtrodden Louisiana State 
1-0. Tennessee vanquished Vanderbilt 
6-7; Auburn whipped Clemson 28-7, and 
Michigan State downed West Virginia 14- 
2, Mississippi State overturned Mississippi 
0: mistaking a teammate receiving a pass 
for an interceptor, Yandell of Mississippi 
tackled him when he was in the clear. 


‘In traditional rivalries elsewhere, Ne- 
braskka shaded Oklahoma 7-6 on a touch- 
down run after an intercepted pass; Ford- 
ham added the final beating to N. Y. U.’s 
lisastrous season 30-9 and won the right 
to meet Missouri in the Sugar Bowl; Bos- 
ton College gained a 14-13 victory over 
Holy Cross in the final minutes and Pitt 
beat luckless Carnegie Tech 27-0. 











Since Pony Express Days— 
The Business Route of the Nation 








Clip-clop. Can you hear him, trav- 
eler? Clippity-clop, clip-clop. Dusty 
hoofs on a sun-baked plain. Listen, trav- 
eler-by-air, as you soar along United's 
Main Line Airway, the Business Route 
of the Nation. History fides below you! 

Since Pony Express days, this route 
has been the nation’s life-line of trade! 

Along the Business Route are great 
cities founded by trudging pioneers. 
Steel rails of the nation’s first trans- 
continental railroad glint in the Main 
Line sun. First cross-continent tele- 
graph wires followed this path, and at 
intervals the first coast-to-coast highway 
is white beneath your wings! 

This is the central, direct way east 
and west, linking the greatest popula- 
tion centers, the chief defense plants, 
the rich agricultural areas at three miles 
a minute. 

Through the four seasons, fifty-two 





weeks a year, business men fly the Bus- 
iness Route to go where business is! 

Look to the Main Line skyways! A 
giant bird of metal, the United Main- 
liner is ready now to carry you on swift 
wings across the strategic route that 


history opened for you! 





THE BUSINESS ROUTE OF THE NATION 

















United Air Lines 


Year round, the Main Line Airway 





for passengers, mail and express 
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TAKE “TIME OUT'Yfos 
a TROPIC TUNE-UP! 


Sz More than ever, in times like 






these, you need the quiet relax- 
ation of the timeless tropics— 
m NC} the nerve-soothing “ultra vio- 
we \ let’”--the carefree pastimes of 

33: sea and sunshine—Old Doc 
Sun’s matchless tonic to tone up and 
tune up for the long hard winter ahead. 


LOOK WHAT'S COMING! 

The $10,000 Miami Open, Dec. 

10-12, Horse Racing from Dec. 

8g 20—Orange Bow! Festival, Dec. 

sd 30-Jan. 2—All American Air 
Maneuvers, Jan. 9-11—$10,000 Fishing 
Tournament from Jan. 11 and remember 
the real “ringside seats” are right in Miami. 


\vt7, “BRIGHT” IDEA FOR XMAS— 


* During the holidays there are 
- be ~ scores of added thrills—special 
4oth~ events, a new high in fun and gai- 

ety even in gay Miami. A Miami 
vacation will make a fascinating, different 
present for yourself (family, too)."Miami's 
new official booklet gives full details: 
costs, color photos, complete recreation 
calendar from now till Easter. The cou- 
pon willbring your 
copy—mail it now 
—fun’s awastin’! 
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MIAM! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


1 
Please send new ‘‘color” booklet and full details. 


Name 








Address 





City State 











Stage Wait 


by JOHN O'HARA 


At the moment there 
seems to be very little to 
write about, a statement 
which I usually get off 
when starting one of my 
best pieces. The play for 
which I put on a stiff 
shirt, white waistcoat, 
gold watch chain, and 
black tie was by Sophie 
Treadwell, and it was 
called “Hope for a Har- 
vest,” and it was done by 
the Theatre Guild, and 
what’s more it had Fred- 
ric March and Florence E]- 
dridge in it. I dolled up 
mostly out of respect and 
admiration for the 
Marches, but it didn’t 
take me all night to re- 
alize that I would be hav- 
ing a better time listening 
to Emil Coleman. So I 
went over and listened to 
Emil Coleman. If you 
backed me into a corner 
and poked your ugly little Webley at 
me and said: “Tell the truth. Would I 
have a better time listening to Emil 
Coleman?” Id have to say yes. 

Actors’ blood is a curious thing. I 
don’t suppose there are eighteen actors 
in the United States and territorial pos- 
sessions and the Ivy in London (if it’s 
still standing) who, upon reading a 
script, think beyond their own part in 
the play. They see a good part for 
themselves and they put their John 
Hancocks or Fredric Marches on the 
dotted, caring not at all if the play be 
shilling for Emil Coleman. 

In the present case this is too bad. 
I like the Marches, professionally and 
socially, and I wanted to have a good 


-time at their play. Indeed, Miss El- 


dridge was very attractive in an ex- 
tremely smart little suit, but from where 
I sat I was in no position to say: “Do 
you mind if I call you Florence?” 
So what I ended up doing was I end- 
ed up dancing with Edna Best, a 
pleasure. 


We have a rather good imperative 
in our language and it is known as 
“Mind your own business.” I wish a 
large number of Americans would use 
that imperative at the National Legion 
of Decency. The Legion of Decency 





"Wide World 


Fredric March 





Florence Eldridge 


(and what a smug little 
name that is) has for its 
latest a yap against. the 
Garbo picture. The Le- 
gion of Decency gives it a 
“C” rating, which meazs 
no-no-no. Now it’s «ll 
very well for a priest to 
intersperse his announce- 
ments with dramatic crit- 
icism of a film which hie 
has not seen. He gets his 
orders. But I really co 
think that better targets 
might be found in Father 
Coughlin and in Dr. 
O’Brien of Notre Dame. 
Some of my best friends 
are Catholics, and _ it’s 
only fair to remind them 
that by “hacking at” (to 
borrow a_ phrase _ from 
Archbishop Spellman) a 
motion picture in the 
name of the Legion of 
Decency they only may 
be reminding some mo- 
rons of another Legion, the color of 
which was Black. 


Wide World 


I carry around in my note case 
(oh, all right; wallet) a glazed-in card 
which shows that I am a member in 
good standing of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. They’ve been having a gay old 
time there, but a fat lot of good it does 
me. I am paid up, but I don’t even get 
their announcements any more. Some 
of the old movies they have been show- 
ing are worth seeing again, and writing 
about, or so I have heard when it was 
too late. This is a squawk. 


Here is a little list of shows which 
I am printing now so that I can cut it 
out and carry it around with me, mak- 
ing it available when the folks from 
Columbus, Ga., and Beverly Hills ask 
me what to see. I list, by the way, only 
the current season’s product, on the 
theory that last season’s offerings are 
sufficiently well known. So: “Best Foot 
Forward,” a musical; “Blithe Spirit,” 
comedy; “Junior Miss,” comedy; “Let’s 
Face It,” a musical; “Macbeth,” Mac- 
beth; “Spring Again,” comedy. I have 
been rather harsh with one or two of 
them, but they’re the pick of the new 
lot. And, incidentally, they’re all do- 
ing business. 
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Metamorphosis With a Bang: 
the New Garbo Stirs a Storm 


The Legion of Decency has cracked 
down on Hollywood only infrequently of 
late. The last important instance was the 
rejection of “Life Begins for Andy Hardy” 
as screen fare for adolescents (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 8). Last week, however, the new 
Greta Garbo film, “Two-Faced Woman,” 
drew the maximum sentence when the 
Legion rated it in the Class C, or con- 
denned, list. The reason given: “immoral 
and un-Christian attitude toward marriage 
and its obligations; impudently suggestive 
scenes, dialogue, and situations; suggestive 
costumes.” 

On the other hand, this M-G-M offering 
complied with all the regulations of the 
Hays Office, and the National Board of 
Review recommended it as “especially 
worth seeing.” 

Actually, whether the film is “immoral” 
or “especially worth seeing” remains a 
matter of individual tastes. Certainly the 
plot about a wife who disguises herself as 
her ima*inary twin sister in order to test 
her husband’s love is old stuff—a reverse 
play on the theme of “The Guardsman,” 
which the studio used more recently as a 
comic counterpoint to Oscar Straus’ mu- 
sic in “The Chocolate Soldier.” As a pa- 
rade of pajamas and double-entendre, 
it is less wicked than dull; as an exercise 
in parlor, bedroom, and pathology, it 
distinctly is not to be commended to the 
kiddies. 

This time the husband is Melvyn Doug- 
las, a plavboy magazine publisher, and the 
wife is Karin Borg, or Greta Garbo, a ski 
instructress at a winter resort. The twin 
sister whom Karin invents when she visits 
New York unexpectedly and finds her hus- 
band amorously involved with a blond 
playwright (Constance Bennett) is prop- 
erly described by that rival as “an inter- 
national trollop.” In any case, the suscepti- 
ble publisher promptly succumbs to his sis- 
ter-in-law’s slamor and alleged easy virtue, 
without a second thought for the blonde, 
and with merely minor twinges about the 
nice, outdoorsy wife who is presumably 
cooling her heels in a distant snowdrift, 
patiently awaiting his return. 

Garbo, the screen’s lady of mystery, has 
traveled some distance since she let herself 
go and laughed cut loud in “Ninotchka.” 
In “Two-Faced Woman” the star not only 
laughs but she also skis, swims, and gets 
tipsy enough to extemporize a spirited 
thumba. By way of topping off the Garbo 
transformation, she also faces the camera 
in a sweater and—once—a bathing suit. 
In these last two departments she proves 
attractive enough, though no threat to the 
Lana Turner-Betty Grable brigade. 

As for the Legion of Decency attack, 


One anti-aircraft gun isn’t protection... 


AND ONE TYPE OF LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 
ADEQUATE PERSONAL DEFENSE! To pro- 
tect a city, war experts encircle it with a 
ring of anti-aircraft guns...Every point 
of attack is effectively guarded. Ordinary 
living needs the same kind of protective 
defense. An effective barrier of personal 
life insurance must be established to 
guard against the five common hazards 
of life. 
“5-WAY PLAN” FOR PERSONAL DEFENSE 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


has a convenient low cost plan that of- 
fers complete protection against all five 
hazards: (1) sickness, (2) accident, (3) hos- 
pitalization, (4) old age and (5) death. 
It is a ““S-way plan” that becomes a per- 
sonal defense program for you and your 
family... protecting against financial set- 
backs caused by unexpected emergencies. 


Call your Pacific Mutual Representative 
today or send the coupon now for free 
information describing Pacific Mutuai’s 
famous ‘‘5-way plan.” 


Paucyic Muladl Lge 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 











PERSONAL DEFENSE QUIZ 


Are my personal defenses organized to 
meet the five ever-present risks of | 
everyday living? 


Yes O No O | NAME 


Against which of these hazards do I 
need additional protection? 


Sickness Old Age) Death 0D 
Accident 0 Hospitalization 0 


| Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Home Office 
523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 





ADDRESS 








I would like further information on 
costs of adequate protection. 
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When HOME, SWEET HOME 


begins to pall 


OME, like other blessings, can become a 
Il habit. And the best of habits can profit 
from a pleasant contrast. So it pleases us 
when friends say the St. Regis is a perfect 
change from Home, Sweet Home. 


They enjoy, they tell us, the atmosphere 
of effortless ease which attends the St. 
Regis, where, without fuss or flurry, our 
staff anticipates your wishes so deftly that 
its physical presence is scarcely apparent. 


And, if you believe that sunlight and 
quiet are rare as radium in New York, our 
rooms will bring you new hope. Huge win- 
dows invite floods of sunlight. Yet the hub- 
bub of the world’s most thrilling city is 
barred completely from your rest. 


Even while unpacking, you may be aware 
of silk shower curtains—and a bathroom 
spacious as many a hotel bedroom. Foot- 
falls are cushioned to silence by the deep- 
pile richness of rugs. And your gaze may 
brighten at the snowy coolness of fine 
Irish linens. 





However, the sum total of the things 
which bring friends of the St. Regis back, 
again and again, is beyond noting. But we 
believe you, too, will find much that will 
delight you—not the least of which will be 
a stimulating change from Home, SwEEt 
Home. 


mu tReq 1 IS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 














NEWSWEEK 





‘Two-Faced Woman’: A new Greta Garbo swims and swings ... 


movie producers for more than a year have 
been trying to avoid difficulty and elude the 
Hays Office scissors by marrying off their 
story characters in the first reel, reasoning 
that subsequent indiscretions were strictly 
legal and beyond reproach. But the indus- 
try has been aware that trouble was brew- 
ing for some time among the various 
church, club, and fraternal reviewing 
groups. 

Several weeks ago, at the final meeting 
of the Conference of the Confraternity 
of the Christian Doctrine in Philadelphia, 
the Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas con- 
demned films on the grounds that they 
were “suggestive and too sexy,” and very 
little better than they were in 1934, when 
the Legion was formally inaugurated and 
took to the warpath. At the same time the 
Legion was finishing a film survey covering 
five years and viewing the findings with 
“orave concern.” The new Garbo film, be- 
cause of its theme and obvious treatment, 
was a pushover for the descending ax of 
censorship. 


Additional trouble stemmed directly 
from the Legion’s disapproval. Capt. 
George W. Cowan, police amusement in- 
spector of Providence, R.I., banned the 
film in that city, although he hadn’t seen 
it. Later, in Boston, the city censor saw 
the film and followed suit. And in New 
York, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, in a move 
considered without local precedent, scored 
“Two-Faced Woman” as “an occasion of 
sin,” in a letter that was read at all Sunday 
masses in his archdiocese Nov. 30. In Hol- 
lywood, these indications of a new censor- 
ship crusade sent film executives into a 
hasty huddle. Other city bans were indi- 
cated, but most of all Hollywood feared 
a new crisis in its already strained rela- 
tions with the powerful Legion that played 
hob with the box-office receipts back in 
1934. 


... to get her man 


Football Spoof to Music 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Rise and 
Shine” is Mark Hellinger’s first assignment 
since he moved over from the Warners it, 
and it bears the knowing trade-mark of 
this Broadway columnist-screen writer 
turned movie producer. Here is a foot- 
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ball musical that spoofs football, musicals, 
gangsters, and whatever else happens to 
come to its attention, with an impartial 
good will that premotes it to the head of 
the class. 

The film is based, in a vague fashion, on 
James Thurber’s book of sketches, “My 
Life and Hard Times,” and is all the bet- 
ter for retaining some of The New Yorker 
writer’s characters and a good deal of his 
off-side humor. Herman J. Mankiewicz 
contributes a plot that is sounder than 
one has a right to expect in this genre; 
then he and the director, Allan Dwan, 
proceed to rib it with unmerciful exuber- 
ance. 

In the romantic roles Linda Darnell is 
pert and photogenic as a Clayton College 
cheer leader, and George Murphy is ex- 
cellent singing and dancing several good 
numbers. Everyone else involved gets a 
chance to contribute his share: Walter 
Brennan as Grandpa, a goat-bearded Civil 
War veteran who doesn’t know the war is 
over but knows a shapely leg when he 
sees one; Ruth Donnelly as the flustered 
object of his septuagenarian stamina; 
Sheldon Leonard as a good-hearted gang- 
ster; Milton Berle as his henchman, 
Seabiscuit, whose laugh is a horse’s whin- 
ny; and assorted strange and ingratiat- 
ing characters, including a dog who comes 
home only at a clap of thunder, real or 
simulated. 

But most of all, “Rise and Shine” is the 
story of the great Boley Bolenciecwcz, the 
chuckleheaded All-American who triumphs 
over skulduggery and somnolence (if a guy 
can’t get enough sleep at college, where 
can he get it?) to beat Notre Dame single- 
handed in a football finale that must be 
seen to be disbelieved. This is one of Jack 
Oakie’s best comedy roles and, in making 
the most of it, he justifies the fact that the 
film’s best song number—Fordham please 
notice—is the rousing football anthem 
“Hail to Bolenciecwcz.” 


Hollywood Microscope 


Leo Rosten’s “Hollywood: The Movie 
Colony—The Movie Makers” (436 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, $4) is the first 
scientific study of Hollywood as a social 
entity. There have been many books about 
that never-never land, but this is the book 
for anyone with a healthy curiosity about 
Hollywood or an intelligent interest in an 
art that “represents a challenge to the sov- 
ereignty of church, school, and family in 
the realm of values.” Even the movie folk 
can read it and learn something about 
themselves. 

While Rosten is known to a wider audi- 
ence as the author of “The Washington Cor- 
respondents” and the Leonard Q. Ross who 
wrote The New Yorker’s H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N stories and other humor- 
ous fiction, he is above all an expert social 
scicntist. For him and his staff of eleven 
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Every Allison-powered U.S. Army fighter is distinguished 
by the slender pointed nose you see in the picture be- 
low — the nose that helps make them as swift and agile 
in action as they look. 


And this they've proved in the toughest test of all—in 
actual combat with the RAF—as you read in the news 
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But that's not the only good news about this advanced 
liquid-cooled engine. Thanks to the cooperative energy 
of our Army and aircraft industry, it's now moving from 
production lines to planes in ever increasing quantities 
month by month. 
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GUARANTEED TO PLAY WHERE 
OTHER PORTABLES FAIL... 
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AT HOME OR AWAY, THE YEAR ROUND COMPANION 


A most remarkable invention . . . the Patented Movable 
Wavemagnet in this new portable radio which you. can 
carry in one hand, self-powered with a light, one-piece bat- 
tery pack. Ordinarily it works without outside aerial, 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL..PLAY..OR WORK 
Take this wonder portable where ordinary portables will 


not work efficiently; in a train, airplane, bus, ship, auto | 
or any windowed building where metal construction keeps | 
out reception. The secret of why it works while others fail | 


is in the Patented Movable Wavemagnet, exclusive with 


Zenith. Check up on your next train trip. See how many | 


Zeniths are playing well .. . and how many other makes 
Jail to do so. Your money back if Zenith fails. 


WORKS ON LIGHT SOCKET OR BATTERY 
If you want to save your battery, plug into any light 
socket ... 110 volt AC or DC. 


Under No Other Name But Zenith 


...Can you obtain this radio or a portable that is, has, | 


and does so many things! /’atented Wavemagnet— built-in 
yet movable—combination battery and lighting current 
operation — loudspeaker and earphone reproduction — 
adjustable to varying conditions—reception at home or 
teen Don't buy until you s2e and hear the Zenith 
Uni Portable at authorized Zenith dealers everywhere. 


EARPHONES FOR PRIVACY 
Earphones available for 


the hard-of-hearing. Zenit! 
(Both extra equipment.) 


IF IT HASN’T A WAVEMAGNET 
—IT ISN’T A ZENITH 
Made in Brown, Gray, lvory and Brown Airplane Fabric 
and Alligator and Genuine Cowhide 
AGAIN A YEAR AHEAD 
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assistants, this study that began as the 
Motion Picture Research Project and was 
made possible by grants from the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundations represents 
more than three years of observation and 
research. It is neither “a catalogue of non- 
sense or a bucket of whitewash,” as Rosten 
puts it. It is pro-movie only in that it will 
leave the reader with a fuller understand- 
ing of the two Hollywoods—the gilded 
legend, and the factory where people live 
and work. 

Rosten deals principally with the pro- 
ducers and directors, the writers and ac- 
tors. In passing, he refutes a number of the 
stereotyped concepts: “Nearly everyone in 
Hollywood has been divorced.” An analysis 
of 457 cases shows that 75.5 per cent prob- 
ably never have been divorced. “Holly- 
wood is illiterate.” An examination of 706 
cases shows that 57.1 per cent of the movie 
colony have gone to college. “Movie pro- 
ducers come from Russia or Poland.” An 
analysis of 132 executives and producers 
shows that only 4.84 per cent were born in 
Russia and Poland. 

The average reader will be more inter- 
ested in Rosten’s unsparing picture of a 
self-centered little world, ruled by a pow- 
erful hierarchy, and dedicated to a caste 
system chiefly based on the pay check. 
Here is an analysis of Hollywood’s mores 
and manners, its pretensions and super- 
stitions, of salaries and how they are spent, 
of the dream-world people’s successful 
foray into practical politics, and of the re- 
lentless struggle for prestige and social 
recognition. 

Sometimes the picture is just as bizarre 
as the wildest apocrypha of the gossip 
columnist. But, with the detachment of 
the scientist, Rosten finds that Hollywood 
“is no more screwy than other and less 
conspicuous parts of our society.” Judging 
from the flagrant excess and flamboyant 
bad taste of the earlier nouveaux riches of 
banking, railroads, and real estate, there is 
nothing wrong with Hollywood that time 
won't cure. Meanwhile, though, Hollywood 
continues to “do what is ‘done,’ does more 
of it, does it less discreetly, and gets it 
into all the papers.” 





Slapstick on Wings 


Having paid their slapstick respect to 
the Army and Navy, Bud Abbott and Lou 
Costello now take on the air force with the 
aid of Martha Raye clowning in a dual 
role. The resulting low comedy free-for-all 
in “Keep Em Flying” (Universal) should 
continue to wow the comics’ admirers, but 
it isn’t up to their three previous starring 
efforts. What the boys need is newer and 
better gags and less competition from 
the plot. The routine story superimposed 
here offers some good stunt flying and 
is adequately played by Carol Bruce, 
Dick Foran, William Gargan, and Charles 
Lang. 
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Canine-Caster 


Bob Becker has been a favorite dog 
broadcaster for ten years. His current 
quarter hour, sponsored by Red Hea:t 
dog food, is regarded as the top-rankiig 
broadcast devoted to tailwaggers. He is 
dog columnist for The Chicago Tribune 
as well as its veteran outdoors editor; ‘1e 


Mr. Bowser and Mr. Becker 


has hunted with many a hound, judged 
at field trials, and is generally credited 
with having inspired much of the current 
enthusiasm for blooded animals. In short, 
he knows dogs. 

When the 51-year-old Becker resumed 
his winter Chats About Dogs series over 
NBC last Sunday (3-3:15 p.m. EST), he 
decided to offer something new. During his 
summer radio layoff he made a study of 
how dogs are affected by warfare, and he 
concluded that the canine strains of Eu- 
rope—especially of Britain—are facing ex- 
tinction. Therefore, Americans must help 
to preserve prize breeds. The gist of Beck- 
er’s findings: 


| The dog population has decreased sharp- 
ly in England. Many Britons, fearing w):at 
might happen in air raids and gas attacks, 
had pets destroyed—much to their regret 
now. The bulldog breed has, for examy!e. 
dropped from .8,000 to 5,450. 


4 Breeding has been curtailed greatly |:e- 
cause of essential war work and because 
food is scarce. Rations restrictions are }e- 
ing overcome, however, by horse meat— 
which is fairly plentiful—and the butcher- 
ing of old cows. 


{Some English breeders have sent their 
best sires, brood bitches, and pups to tiie 
United States. American breeders are in a 
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better position to keep blood lines going 
than ever before. However, only about 200 
dog refugees have come over so far be- 
cause of cargo limitations. 


q British casualties from bombing have 
been numerous. Many pets now seem to be 
used to bombs and sirens, however. Plen- 
ty of them have even developed a guard 
sense under bombardment. As a result, 
some fanciers feel that the war may pro- 
duce strains steadier and less prone to 
nerves. 








BOOKS 


Knight of Navigation 


Before peppery little Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch gave them the “seaman’s bible,” 
Yankee skippers were renowned for in- 
genuity and shrewdness, but not for navi- 
gation. They sailed by dead reckoning, in- 
accurate charts, and hunches—consigning 
their ships to God, “an imposition on 
Providence.” 

In “Yankee Stargazer,” R. E. Berry, of 
The New York Times not only tells the 
story of Bowditch, the foremost American 
mathematician of the early nineteenth 
century, but gives a lively picture of Sa- 
lem’s gayest days. The product of week- 
end, holiday, and vacation trips to Massa- 
chusetts, the biography is Berry’s first 
book. 

The author points out that in the years 
following the American Revolution Salem 
was far from being the Puritan town it 
had been and equally far from being the 
deserted port that Hawthorne knew in the 
"40s. Its sailors and citizens danced and 
sang and rollicked with rum. They got up 
entertainments, gossiped, and crowded 
penny exhibits that displayed an alligator 
from Jamaica, an ivory mandarin from 
China, and a zebra skin. The town thrived 
as they built ships and raised: the finest 
sailors and skippers. 

Apprenticed to a Salem ship chandler, 
young Bowditch studied in odd hours and 
spared little time for gaiety and none for 
liquor. At 22 he shipped as a clerk, then 
as a supercargo, and, finally, having “come 
in through the cabin window instead of 
the hawsehole,” as a master. Though he 
spent most of his time studying, he found 
some for teaching the seamen celestial 
navigation. 

He could explain a problem in trigo- 
nometry with the same zest “with which 
another man would introduce a dashing 
blonde.” And he took time to observe the 
inhabitants of far-off ports. In Manila he 
noted that the women “dress chiefly in 
white with a small skirt which reaches no 
lower than their knees, so that a small puff 
of wind would discover their nakedness”— 
a note he later deleted in a published copy 
of his journal. 

On all his voyages Bowditch worked 
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PRIVACY... 
in a 50 Acre Engine Plant! 


Last winter ...a vacant lot outside Cincinnati. 8 months later... the 
world’s largest aircraft engine plant (Wright). You can bet your 
boots it’s a tough place to get into or see into! It’s sealed tight against 
prying eyes and dirt. And that’s made possible by flooding the whole 
50 acres with conditioned air—7000 tons of it an hour, cleaned and 
circulated by Sturtevant equipment, to keep men and machines 
operating at top efficiency. 


Sightseeing ... without “Hot Air” 


Best sight-seeing bargain 
around New York isa5¢ 
trip down the bay on 
one of the City of New 
York Ferries. Passengers 
on all the ships of this famous fleet travel 
in cool comfort, thanks to Sturtevant Ven- 
tilating Fans. They also travel swiftly, 
efficiently — with Sturtevant Forced Draft 
Blowers fanning the boiler flames to get the 
utmost steam out of every pound of fuel. 





Three miles up... it’s ten below! 


Swift and lethal are America’s modern 
bombers. But if these planes are to be fully 
efficient instruments of war, officers and 
crew must be ready for instant action — 
must always be at peak efficiency, them- 
selves, regardless of outside weather. 
And so, this giant Navy Bomber and 
others are equipped with Sturtevant 
Heaters and Ventilators to assure 
desired temperature conditions and 
thorough air circulation. 















Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of drying, dust or 
fume removal, process air conditioning, venti- 
lating, heating, mechanical draft, vacuum clean- 
ing or pneumatic conveying — Sturtevant can 
help you make air your Ally. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass.” Branches in 40 Cities 


B.F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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CIRCULATION NOW OVER 


500,000 


® Every issue of NEwswEEK now goes into 
the homes of more than a half million 
American families . . . a readership that has 
almost doubled in four years. 

This growth is a unique publishing achieve- 
ment, as our objective is to attract to our 
pages only America’s thinking, influential 
people. All our editorial efforts have been 
shaped toward bringing understanding of 
today’s world to you whose cultural and 
economic level will impose increasing burdens 
of leadership and direction in the years ahead. 

Four years ago we announced that NEews- 
WEEK would “... carry on its policy, as time 
passes, of anticipating the changing cycles of 
public needs.” We have fulfilled this promise 
to the best of our ability. The most recent 
instances are the addition of “Washington 
Tides,” a signed column by Ernest K. Lindley 


and ‘“‘From the Capital,” a page of Washing- 
ton news and notes. We have added these 
features because events at the nation’s capital 
are exerting an ever-growing influence on the 
course of world affairs. 

Advertising recognition has kept pace 
with NEwWswEEKk’s growth as a vital editorial 


force. In 1938, we ranked 24th in advertising 


revenue among all general magazines. Today, 
NeEwswEEK is 11th. 

These tangible yardsticks of publishing 
success—a substantial circulation increase 
among America’s thinking families...a 
growth in acceptance by America’s leading 
advertisers . . . the continued broadening of 
our editorial coverage . . . are all a logical and 
inevitable step in the fulfillment of our pub- 
lishing creed: “A Well Informed Public is 
America’s Greatest Security.” 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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AT LEADING DEALERS 


4 5 QUART 4 5 PINT 1 2 PINT 


Also available at Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 








Small motors 
that listen for 
$-0-S signals 


$-O-S signals myst not be missed. So, 
automatic listening devices are forever 
_alert on land and sea to detect them. 
We are proud that dependable Bodine 
motors (made since 1905) are used to 
operate these listening devices. Their 
use in this service is another example 
of the successful engineering of these 
small motors to critical applications. 
If you design or build motor-driven 
devices, Bodine engineering experience 
is available to you without obligation. 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicago, ill. 
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From ‘‘Yankee Stargazer’’ (Whittlesey House) 
Bowditch, the mariner’s friend, 
as Gilbert Stuart saw him 


with phenomenal industry at his revision 
of an English manual of navigation. After 
he had corrected 8,000 errors in that vol- 
ume, simplified the instructions, and added 
his own method of taking a lunar observa- 
tion, the work became virtually his own. 
His New American Practical Navigator, 
the “seaman’s bible,’ was published in 
1802. To generations of seamen the suc- 
ceeding editions were known as “Bow- 
ditch.” Now published by the United 
States Hydrographic Office, it is familiar- 
ly known as “H.O. No. 9.” (YANKEE STAR- 
GAZER. 234 pages. Illustrations, bibliogra- 
phy, index. Whittlesey House, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Voyage for Fun and Fauna 


John Steinbeck’s latest book, “Sea of 
Cortez,” is written in collaboration with a 
biologist, Edward F. Ricketts, and is about 
marine life and the men who study it. But 
this scientific overlay should not keep off 
the Steinbeck fans or the laymen who like 
a yarn well told, for biologists, observe the 
authors, are the “tenors of the scientific 
world—temperamental, moody, loud- 
laughing, and healthy.” 

Certainly the men who made the six- 
week voyage in March and April of 1940 
to report on what they found in the tide 
pools of the Gulf of California—once called 
the Sea of Cortez—were all of that. Be- 
sides Steinbeck and Ricketts, there was 
Tony Berry, master of their chartered boat, 
the Western Flyer. A cautious man who 
indulged in no nonsense, Tony liked to 
wear an old felt hat and a tweed overcoat 
while at sea. 

Although Tex Travis, their engineer, 
came from the Texas Panhandle, he loved 
boats and Diesel engines and could never 
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“Planters’ Punch’ Brand 


100% Fine Mellow Jamaica 
97 Proof 


Write for free Rum Recipe Booklet 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
Agents in the U. S. A. 
Dept. NW-12, 57 Laight St. ' 

New York City 
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finest. Tennis, riding, polo, swimming, cycling, archery, 
badminton, fishing, hunting—just name your preferred 
pastime and you can certainly have it every single day ; 
under cloudless turquoise skies ... or, if you prefer, | MH ,- $ Act 
just relax and soak up sunshine... in this desert and Nala 5. 
mountain paradise appropriately called 
the “Valley of the Sun.” 
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leave the sea and his pleasure at finding 
these two perfect things in one. Sparky 
Enea and Tiny Colletto, the crew, “grow 
up together in Monterey and they were 
bad little boys and very happy about i'.” 
Each invariably discovered an irresisti!ile 
passion for the other’s girl of the momeit. 

The expedition’s equipment was relati. e- 
ly simple, as such expeditions go. The 
Western Flyer was a 76-foot Monter y- 
type fishing boat. There were cases of ihe 
collector’s usual bric-a-brac—enamel paiis, 
wooden fish kits, bottle containers for speci- 
mens, instruments, etc., ad infinitum to the 
point that “some materials were stowed on 
board with such cleverness that we never 
found them again.” 

There was a portable library and desk 
which would have been marvelous on thie 
top of a spare table or in an empty bunk— 
had there been a spare table or a bunk the 
right size. But beyond everything else, 
there was their outboard motor for the 
skiff, “not only a living thing but a 
mean, irritable, contemptible, vengeful, 
mischievous, hateful living thing. . . . 
When and if these ghoulish little motors 
learn to reproduce themselves,” bitterly 
reflect the authors, “the human species is 
doomed.” 

All of which should indicate that “Sea 
of Cortez” is no dusty tome. And the fur- 
ther marvel is that, scientifically speaking, 
the voyagers did more than all right too. 
Combing the best tidal regions on both 
sides of the Gulf, they collected more than 
550 kinds of sea creatures—far more than 
the very few previous expeditions into that 
same area had been able to gather. Fur- 
thermore, the 307 pages of “Annotated 
Phyletic Catalogue and Bibliography” at 
the end of the book are extremely valuable 
to the biologist, since such notes on that 
rich marine region are comparatively rare, 
expensive, and sketchy. (Sra or Cortez. 
598 pages. Illustrations, catalogue, bibli- 
ography, glossary, index. Viking, New 
York. $5.) 





Roosevelt on Record 


A downright Roosevelt admirer can look 
forward to many a zestful winter evening 
with “The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,” of which four new 
volumes have just been published. These 
cover the years 1937 to 1940, inclusive. 
Many of the qualities that make Mr. 
Roosevelt so widely loved are in these 
books. 

The forbidding mass of dead documents 
that usually fills a collection of Presi- 
dential papers repels friends and enemics 
alike. But this compilation is different. It 
is different because the statesman himsclf 
is dodging in and out among his wax- 
works, telling you what he thinks is im- 
portant and why. If he feels that the cold 
record cannot stand at one point or an- 
other, he gives you brand-new speeches 
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hot from his pen. These are called “Intro- 
ductions” or “Notes.” 

In addition to the President’s own 
speeciies and papers, the books contain 
parts or the whole of 78 out of 374 press 
conferences held in this period. Here, in 
the give and take of his meetings with the 
press, is the Roosevelt who is adored by 
his followers. He emerges from them the 
warm, friendly person that he is. 

That in these conferences he is often in- 
accurate, that he often attempts to speak 
as al. expert in matters that he should 
jeave to others, has been noted by news- 
pape) nen. The “comebacks” are not al- 
ways as sharp and funny as his rooters 
seem to think they are. But these marks 
of exuberance are easily forgiven. As a 
whole, his press conferences are an ex- 
ample of the way believers in democracy 
want their President to behave. 

Each volume begins with a lengthy in- 
troduction signed by the President. These 
are long arguments centering in what he 
conceives to be the central policy issue of 
agiven year. Thus for 1940 it is aid to the 
democracies; for 1939 it is neutrality; for 
1938 it is “The Continuing Struggle for 
Liberalism,” which he does not like having 
called a purge; and for 1937 it is court 
reorganization. 

When some of this material recently ap- 
peared in magazine form, there were com- 
plaints that it raked up old scores when 
the moment demands unity. These ob- 
jections are neither impressive nor perma- 
nent. But another sort of impression will 
not die. People will wonder why the Presi- 
dent should argue so lengthily about de- 
cisions and actions which have written 
their own history. 

It is not what a statesman says about 
his acts long after the event that counts 
inthe final reckoning: it is what happens. 
The moving finger of circumstance writes 
the apologia of a statesman, and neither 
the “piety nor wit” with which he explains 
what he has done will “cancel half a line.” 
A candid appraisal of these hastily written 
introductions must indicate that even their 
piety and wit leave something to be de- 
sired. It would have been well to present 
the record, and let the record speak alone. 
(Ta: Pustic Papers AND ADDRESSES OF 
Franxtin D. Rooseveitt. Four volumes, 
721 pages. Macmillan, New York. $30.) 





Story of a Storm 


Maria was a storm who was born in the 
Pacific east of Japan and who, in the short 
space of twelve days, lived a full life and 
spent her mighty forces. She touched the 
life cf the weather bureau, the telephone 
company, the electric-light company, the 
highway department, the railroad, the air- 
ines, and the flood-control bureau—she 
had her way with all of them. And, in the 
hands of her creator, George Stewart, she 
8 a far more exciting and complex per- 
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VANITY FAIR: 4 to G dresses, ample space 
for accessories; $34.50 to $190. Made- 
moiselle, a similar case, $22.75 to $35. 


Call Western Union for the name of lug- 
gage shop or department store most con- 
venient to you, featuring this gift of gifts. 


SKY-ROBE: 4 to 8 dresses 
sans wrinkles on hang- 
ers; plus room for other 
apparel. $18.50 to $180. 


eee FOR CHRISTMAS 


BOTH: “I must have talked in 
my sleep. I’ve been dreaming 
about getting a Hartmann.” 


O GIVE someone his or her first 
Hartmann Luggage is similar to giv- 
a boy his first bicycle ora girl her first 


long party dress. For like those two never- 
to-be-forgotten gifts, Hartmann Luggage 
is a milestone in one’s progress toward 


fuller enjoyment of life’s good things. 


If it’s a gift from the heart give 





KNOCABOUT: 2 suits on 
hangers plus accessories. 
New, light, soft-side de- 
sign. $26.50 to $235. 





HARTMANN TRUNK CO © RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
IS HELPING SPEED UP DEFENSE WORK 


% If there is a delay in filling your orders for office equipment of some specified 
styles and finishes, please remember the industries directly or indirectly 
connected with our national defense program have created a vast demand 
for these urgently needed “business helps’’ and defense comes first. 


% When it was decided to build a large airplane factory in a midwestern city, 
the first step was to obtain temporary offices and furnish them: 


- «So that people could work 


-. so that orders could be placed for building the plant 

- -. so that orders could be placed for machinery and materials 
- ». so that employees could be hired 

-.. so that production could be started and increased 

... So that vital records could be kept 


%* By the time permanent offices were completed we had supplied a trainload 
of desks, tables, filing cabinets, chairs, bookcases, cupboards, accessories 


and supplies. 


* This is typical of what is happening in thousands of places throughout the 
United States. Office and record-keeping equipment are indispensable in 


this emergency and our factory is 
serve you. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 


working to meet the nation’s needs and 


OHIO 
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NEW, 
EASY WAY 


To Get Greater 
Breathing Comfort 




















Easy to carry, easy to use, the new Vicks 
Inhaler is mighty welcome to folks “on | 
the go.” It’s packed with effective medica- 
tion that makes a cold-stuffed nose feel 
clearer in seconds. And it’s one inhaler 
you can use as often as needed. 


To relieve misery —rub 
VapoRub on throat, 








CHILD'S : 
coLDS chest, back and let its 


time-tested poultice-vaporaction goto 


| 
work! Ideal for children. WICKS | 
| 


Justas good foradults,too. 
















Put Boston 
on and 
lll get 

M¢Guire 
on my 

Dictograph | 








You SEE, when I’m using my outside 
phone I can still talk to anyone in this | 
office, whose help I need, through my 
loud-speaking Dictograph. That saves us 
hundreds of dollars a year in Long- 
Distance tolls.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
conserve management-hours and over- 
head dollars in 10,000 American offices 
and factories. It “Speeds up Speed’’ on 
both inside and outside conversations. 
Let us send you literature—or better 
still, demonstrate it in your office. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. Be 





580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 548 
New York City 
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sonality than the puny mortals who were 
in her path. A grand idea, backed with 
patient research, but the telling of it falls 
short. (Storm. 349 pages. Random House, 
New York, $2.50.) 








ART 


50 Years a Critic 


For 50 years, Royal Cortissoz, art critic 
of The New York Herald Tribune, has 
covered art shows assembled by others. 
Now, in honor of his golden jubilee as 
critic, Cortissoz has turned the tables. From 
a variety of collections, he has selected 39 
of his own favorite canvases for an exhibit 
which this week went on view until Dec. 
20 in the galleries of Knoedler & Co., Man- 
hattan. 

All oils, they hew close to Cortissoz’s 
taste for the traditional. Mostly they are 





‘by such old masters as Velasquez, Tin- 


toretto, El] Greco, and Rembrandt. Amer- 
ican artists of an earlier generation who 
were the critic’s friends—Whistler, John 
La Farge, and Sargent—are included. No 
living painters are represented. For though 
the dean of New York art commentators 
has seen modern art come to America, he 
has never approved of it. Picasso he once 
described as “the great panjandrum of the 
Cubist tabernacle,” and Cézanne, so Cor- 
tissoz thinks, “never quite learned his 
trade.” 

Cortissoz, who was born in Brooklyn in 
1869 of Spanish parents, believes that 
critics, like artists, are created with an 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Royal Cortissoz treated fellow critics to his own show, exhibiting, 
among others, Ingres’ ‘Portrait of a Gentleman’ 


“irresistible passion for their vocation.” 
Nonetheless, he went to work, at 14, in the 
offices of the architects McKim, Mead & 
White. During his six years there, he wrote 
some literary, music, and art criticisms for 
out-of-town newspapers. Then he became 
art commentator of the old Commercial 
Advertiser. Next, in 1891, he heard that The 
Tribune was looking for an art expert. He 
applied for the job and has had it ever since. 

For sixteen years he was literary editor 
as well, but gave up the latter job to 
write the biography of his chief and friend, 
Whitelaw Reid, late editor and publisher 
of The Tribune. Meanwhile, Cortissoz had 
become the youngest member of the fa- 
mous Tribune trio, the Three Musketeers. 
which also included William Winter, dra- 
ma critic, and Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
music critic. With them he explored devel- 
opments in all the arts. 

Cortissoz’s life has always followed a 
clear-cut regimen. Winters he used to 
spend writing his columns and _ various 
books on art. Summers he would go to 
Europe for rest and for study among the 
treasures of Italy. He varied this only 
once, in the 790s, when he took a seven- 
month sailing trip around Cape Horn dur- 
ing which he read “The Decline an: Fall 
of the Roman Empire” three times. 

Now 72, frail and a widower, Cortissoz 
is seldom seen at his office at The Herald 
Tribune. He writes only for the Sunday 
Edition. But he and his cigar still put m 
appearances at the Coffee House Clu», the 
Century Club, and the Players. His sum- 
mers are spent in the little Vermont town 
of Manchester, whe-e he enjoys his ‘avor- 
ite pastime, golf. 
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Back Stage With Walt Kuhn 


“I probably would never make a good 
down,” says the veteran American artist 
Walt Kuhn, “but I can tell a clown what 
to do.” For although he denies that he’s 
a circus fan, the owlish 61-year-old New 
Yorker has been going to the Big Show 
since he was 4 and in his time has di- 
rected vaudeville acts, desigucd zircus cos- 
tumes, and come to know hundreds of cir- 
cus, vaudeville, burlesque, and night-club 
performers. They call him by his first name 
and visit his big barnlike studio in Man- 
hattan to gossip or to pose for pictures. 
The highest tribute they are apt to pay his 
work is to declare respectfully: “You sure 
got the droop on those pants just right.” 

This week a big show of Kuhn’s Show 
People went on view at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery in New York until Jan. 3. 
Sixty-five water colors and drawings—some 
dating back to 1922—were carefully se- 
lected for the exhibit from the thousands 
Kuhn has done of stage and circus folk. 

Unlike Watteau, Degas, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, three of the many French artists 
who have been fascinated by theatrical 
folk, Kuhn doesn’t paint performers at 
their glamorous best—singing, acting, or 
dancing in the yellow glare of gas foot- 
lights, or taking curtain calls. Instead, he 
ion.” fm prefers to catch them off guard back stage: 
n the M@ clowns making up or shooting dice, acro- 
ad & ™ bats resting, chorines gossiping, horses 
vrote (Waiting their turn in the big tent. “There 
s for isn’t a footlight in the show,” Kuhn says. 
came Prices in the Christmas exhibit, much 
orcial lower than those for the same artist’s oils, 
t The fm range from $15 t< $200. 
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CESSNA T-50 


for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force 


Equipped with 


SOLAR 


Exhaust Systems 


Cow 


Main Office and Factory: 


: Eastern Office and Factory: 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Have you the touch of 

adventure? Serve your 

guests Don Q Manhat- 

tans, Don Q Martinis, 

Don Q High- 

balls, Don Q 

Collins... 

“glorified” by 2 

the delight- 

ful flavour of Don Qrum, 

the pride of Puerto Rico. 
This light - bodied, 
nectar -like rum is 
rum in the finest 
tradition. 





































P. S. Don Q is a happy sugges- 
tion for your gift list, too. 
’ * 
ve ¥ 
OESTILERIA S "S 
GOLD PONCE tls 


LABEL + 
for tall drinks 


SOLE U.S. DistRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY «IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


ball \a 
WHITE 
LABEL 
for cocktails 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Habit of Freedom 


\ Vat is advertising in this econ- 
omy of ours? Is it a vital organ—a heart 
or a liver or a brain? Or is it something we 
could go on without, if we had to—an 
eye, a leg, a tongue? One way to answer 
questions like that in the.world of medicine 
is to experiment. The surgeon takes a 
white-rat, lops off this or that and sees if 
the animal dies. That can’t be done in our 
economy. At least it can’t be done except 
at the risk of a terrific upheaval. But some 
businesses once offered themselves up as 
economic white rats. And from their ex- 
perience we may learn something. 

During the last war, these businesses— 
seventeen of them—decided to discontinue 
advertising for the duration. What hap- 
pened to them—the clinical result of the 
experiment—has recently been described 
by Mr. Walter H. Gebhart. Of the seven- 
teen major companies which discontinued 
or greatly reduced advertising in the last 
war, he found that six sold out or were ab- 
sorbed by competitors. One failed and 
went out of business. One went into re- 
ceivership. One was deflated 97 per cent 
in terms of personnel. One lost 81 per cent 
of its sales volume. One ended with only 
two customers. Three lost their leadership 
in their fields. One was operated by the 
banks for five years. Two found that com- 
petitors had grown at their expense. 

Thus the experimenters. Their bleak 
story is now so well known throughout the 
business world that it is unlikely to be re- 
inforced by any more volunteers. The next 
white rats aren’t going to jump up on the 
dissecting table. 


So far as we can tell, then, indi- 
vidual businesses are hurt, sometimes fa- 
tally, by the cessation of advertising. But 
what’s that to the public? The answer is 
“plenty.” If you doubt it, look back at the 
early ’30s and consider what the firms that 
went under pulled down along with them. 
Your bank, sometimes. The job of a rela- 
tive whose support you suddenly had to 
assume. The interest rate on your savings. 
Your own job, perhaps. Your own busi- 
ness, if it was one of those that had sup- 
plied materials to unfortunate firms. 

Or, if you prefer, look at it another way 
—this question of the interdependence of 
economic life. Examine the role that big 
companies play in the economic system 
that supports us. It is a truism that big 
companies are big advertisers. That, inci- 
dentally, is one of the reasons why they 
are big. Big companies must inevitably 


play a major part in postwar readjust- 
ment. They will play that part not only 
because of the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women they employ, the millions 
in wages and taxes they pay and the goods 
they produce, but because what happens 
to them will affect the stability of count- 
less smaller firms that supply them with 
materials, parts and services. 

Among those firms are distributors. 
Take them as an example. They are small 
business. Their plight, in many cases, is 
now serious. They have less to sell than 
they did. They are laying off men. Their 
profits are diminishing. Their only hope 
of survival lies in a continued postwar de- 
mand for the goods they have been selling. 
And more specifically still, it lies in the 
extent to which people will continue to 
think of the products they sell—think of 
them by name. Just as their well-being is 
meshed with that of the great producers, 
so is the well-being of thousands of other 
small firms. Obviously, the vast ramifica- 
tions of the big companies make their 
preservation a matter of critical public 
interest. Their power of consumption and 
employment is a backlog essential to us all. 


But we cannot afford to bank only 
on that. To satisfy deferred demands in 
the postwar world will help us restore the 
normal currents of economic life: it will 
not accomplish what is indispensable if we 
are to avoid an appalling depression. On 
one fact there is no disagreement: our 


postwar economy will have to move at a . 


still more rapid tempo. 

We shall emerge from this period with a 
vastly expanded plant. Already, since we 
started to rearm, 784 new plants have been 
built with two billion dollars of govern- 
ment money. Many others have been built 
privately. We are improving our land and 
air transportation systems. What is to be- 
come of this plant after the war? Shall the 
new factories be left to rust? Shall the 
ships be left to rot away, as we left them 


- once before? Shall the tens of thousands of 


skilled workers whom we have trained in 
the past two years be thrown on relief? 
And what is to become of the new prod- 
ucts and processes that are getting them- 
selves born in plants Jaden with defense 
orders? Inventive brains are working and 
laboratories are buzzing these days. There 
is a boom in the patent office. Priorities 
are harsh but useful teachers. Manufac- 
turers are trying to find alternative mate- 
rials for their products—“alternates,” as 
Mr. W. J. Cameron properly warns us to 
call them, and not “substitutes.” Are 
these, too, to be thrown into the discard? 


If our system of private enterprise can. 
not find tle means to employ these ney 
facilities, chaos will rise over us all. For 
these productive capacities can be liabil. 
ties as well as assets. Merely to enumerate 
them suggests, to the pessimist, the wife. 
whose husband telegraphed her the heys 
that he was broke. “Never mind,” she re. 
plied. “You still have me and the children” 

There is plenty that the pessimis! cap 
mirror darkly in the postwar world. We 
shall have a staggering public debt, a stag. 
gering tax burden. We shall have a by. 
reaucracy unparalleled in this country, 
sticking to the public payroll as a doz toa 
bone. We shall have unemployment—tem. 
porary or not, as we choose to make it~ 
and sharpened poverty. Living standards 
will be down. Experience assures us that 
we shall have a kind of national hangover, 
a spiritual slump. And the temptation for 
some of us will be strong to scrap the 
works and try something or anything else, 


S 
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But before we yield the floor io the 
pessimist, before we assume a crackup fol- 
lowed by some sort of Communist civiliza- 
tion, let’s look at another postwar certain- 
ty. There will be 130,000,000 of us— 
130,000,000 people reared in the habit of 
economic freedom. Call it what you will— 
individualism, private enterprise—it means 
that Americans want to go where they 
please, work where they please, say and do 
as they please and take the risks that go 
with freedom. Two or three or five years 
are a poor match for hundreds of years in 
human history. Habit is stronger in all of 
us than any other attribute—reason in- 
cluded. You can write it in the book that 
despite “new days” and “new deals” the 
habit of economic freedom will still endure 
in the American people after this war— 
the habit of wanting to go and speak and 
work as they please. And as long as it does, 
private enterprise will endure. As long as 
it does, we shall have a secure base on 
which our’ economic life can move—a 
system capable of keeping our vast new 
plant operating, our people employed, our 
standards of living rising. 

Modern advertising is built around hu- 
man habit. A child of experience, it has 
learned in a hard school. Its defects—and 
no reasonable person claims perfection for 
it—are, in large part, self-correcting. Un- 
fair and untruthful and excessive advertis- 
ing visits its penalty exactly where it be- 
longs. But, over the years, advertising has 
built upon the deepest certitude in human 
nature—the certitude that as men emerge 
into the light of civilization, their demands 
and needs increase. Advertising helps to 
define these needs and to translate them 
into vital markets. In these needs is the 
promise that our national consumption will 
run even with our capacity to produce. 
And in that balance lies our security. Our 
very needs can save us all from want. That 
truth, paradoxical as it seems, is the key 
to what we are and have. 
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co — Faster grows the pace. To industry 
3 . —more Navy “Excellence” pennants, 
7 ON more Army salutes for jobs well 
‘ : done, as output hits more and ever 
more manufacturing schedules ‘‘on 
the button.” Keep ’em flying! 
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— Throughout this vast power-house 
of production are innumerable nerve 
centers—electrical controls of many 


types, veritable “‘switchboards of 


democracy.” 

In these controls that must not 
fail are highlighted the qualities of 
Resinox that have made it the in- 
dispensable plastic for countless 
product uses. High impact strength. 
‘ | Great dielectric strength. Adapt- 

| ’ te ability to intricate molding and to 

* : “a the methods of mass production. 
Extreme dimensional stability, so 
that parts are instantly replaceable 
with no lost time for special fittings 
or adjustments. 

The entire intricate skeleton of 
the new solenoid starter, illustrated 
at left, consists of just six parts, each 
an accurately molded unitofResinox. 
Result: a minus in weight, a plus in 
compactness...so that lower watt- 
age coils can be utilized, operating 
cooler, using less current. In every 
part where Resinox serves, there is 
the sturdy, extra-toughness for “‘all- 

out’”’ defense operations! 

Your products may be among 
those high on the “must” list for 
national defense. To such products, 
Resinox may be able to bring as 
many contributions as it has to a 
host of consumer uses in the past. 
For information and names of com- 
petent molders, inquire: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Di- 
vision, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
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Illustrated are products of the Industrial Control 
Division of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 











MONSANTO PLASTICS 


IC H SERVES MANKIND 


SERVING INDUS TRY...WH 








The year's outstanding 
gift for men 


The Remington ‘‘Foursome’’ Shaver—only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 


FOR CHRISTMAS —THE WORLD’S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. The purchaser of an ordinary electri 
shaver might well ask, “Does it really shave?” But to question the performance of a Remington electri 


shaver is very much like asking uf a Remington Rand printing calculator will multiply correctl 


The new 


6¢ ° e . . . . 
Foursome’ is backed by the same precision manufacturing organization that has contributed so muci 


wags 
ae 


to modern business Wir” and today is assisting national defense by manufacturing precisvoi 


products | for the United States and British Governments. REMINGTON RAND 
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ACCOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS TABULATING TYPEWRITERS SUPPLIES 

Adding Dexigraph Kordex Punches Noiseless Carbon Paper e 
Calculating Film-a-record Safe-Cabinets Sorters Standard Ribbons 3S 
Bookkeeping Portagraph Filing Cabinets Tabulators Portable Duplicator Stencilfg 








